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ELEUTHERIA IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


by 


Amos N. WILDER 


On what biblical basis do we instruct the Christian to accord full 
freedom of religious belief, worship and propaganda to all other men, 
Christian and non-Christian, having in mind especially political and 
legal institutions but not forgetting various less formal social and 
economic coercions ? 

Should not what seem to us highly erratic and harmful sects and 
opinions be subject to the restrains of the community? How do we 
make a persuasive distinction between socially injurious groups to be 


restrained by the state or the city in their secular functions, and groups 
with divisive religious manifestations which are to be tolerated as religi- 
ous bodies ? 
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For the Protestant, what remains today of the once defensible 
Calvinist view of the responsibility of the civil power — instructed by 
synod or presbytery — to act as watch and ward over vice and disorder 
and their springs in doctrine ; that is, to root out idolatry and heresy 
in the body politic and the church lest the favours of God toward his 
people be hindered, and lest errant souls be lost and Satan’s work go 
unchecked ? ? 

On what grounds should Protestant communions and propaganda 
be given full freedom in a Catholic state or society, or in Orthodox 
lands; or Roman Catholic or Orthodox church life in a Protestant 
society ? * 

Granted that the state and the municipality can restrict religious 
groups identified with overt anti-social abuses like snake-handling, plural 
marriage, religious nudist-colonies, fraudulent cults; should the same 
restrictive policy be approved in more ambiguous cases : groups forbid- 
ding patriotic ceremonies to their members ; societies and orders addicted 
to secrecy ; atheist or rationalist or fascist circles, which may or may 
not claim a religious character and sanction ? 

We have been struck by the following observation of Dr. A. F. 


Carrillo de Albornoz with respect to the question of the relation of 
religious freedom to other “human” rights : 


“We have already noted that American thinkers preferred to deal 
with juridical and political arguments in favor of religious freedom, while 
European authors (with the only exception of Maritain) study almost exclu- 
sively its biblical and theological basis. It would be surprising if the only 
explanation of this fact was a certain psychological inclination. On the 
contrary, we feel that this fact corresponds to a conviction in the Ameri- 
can view that religious freedom has no special problem of its own, and 
that this question should be satisfactorily resolved on the juridical, canoni- 
cal and political level, while, in the European view, people consider reli- 
gious freedom, of course as a human right, but as a human right sui generis 


1 For a modern statement of Dutch Calvinism in this area see K. H. Miskotte, 
““Naturrecht und Theokratie,” in K. E. LoGstrup et AL., Die Freiheit des Evangeliums 
und die Ordnung der Gesellschaft (Beitrage zur evangelischen Theologie, Band 15), Miinchen, 
1952, pp. 29-72. 

2 We have in mind a New Hampshire village of Yankee Protestants which reacted 
several generations ago to the first influx of French-Canadian Catholic lumbermen with 
a kind of Ku Klux Klan policy of terrorization. Today this is all but forgotten though 
in a similar New Hampshire situation we have recently seen the state denying civil liberties 
to World Fellowship, Incorporated, and its leader Willard Uphaus. The building of 
Mormon and Armenian churches in a famous New England University neighborhood 
has encountered local resistance, basing itself on, or pretexting, city zoning regulations 
and considerations of aesthetics or parking difficulties. 
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or per se, ... we cannot help feeling that, if the American tendency prevails, 

the deep theological meaning of religious liberty would be lost and also 

that the religious rights of man could suffer (above all in times of so-called 
emergencies) the same destiny as many other human rights or constitu- 
tional guarantees '. 

Dr. Carrillo is speaking in this passage of Roman Catholic writers. 
Presumably the same contrast holds for Protestant theologians. It is 
important that American thought on this question whether Catholic or 
Protestant should concern itself with the Christian sanctions for religious 
freedom and recognize in Carrillo’s words that 


“religious freedom, although really a human right, is nevertheless on a 
higher level than other human rights, as it is based directly upon the 
absolute relation of man to God.” # 

Protestantism should indeed concern itself with juridical and political 
sanctions for and implementation of religious liberties lest purely the- 
ological considerations remain ineffective. Indeed, an adequate bib- 
lical-theological approach to the matter will carry with it inescapable 
public corollaries and not emerge with a solely spiritual or eschatological 
formulation. But if, in the interests of a strategy for a pluralistic cultural 
situation, religious rights are grounded only on social-political actualities 
and ideals, they will remain vulnerable to public passions and all other 
rights with them. Karl Jaspers writing on “Freiheit und Autoritat” * 
points out that whereas in the nineteenth century Europeans rejoiced 
in the freedoms achieved as against medieval authorities of all kinds, 
today we ask, “Was this the right kind of Freedom ?” “In many parts 
of Europe the feeling for the costly value of freedom seems to have 
slipped away... Freedom has decayed to caprice. Thus finally the 
problem is seen as not the struggle against authority but that of the 
recognition of truer and more vital authority.”” These reflections under- 
line the importance of ultimate, i.e., religious sanctions of freedom. 


il 


The Scriptures despite their ancient context provide unshakable 
grounding for the religious liberty of individual and minority groups 
whether over against the state or ecclesiastical bodies. At the same 


1 Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty, World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
1959, pp. 79-80. 

2 Ibid., p. 80. 

3 Schweizerische Theologische Umschau 22 (1952), p. 11. 
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time, they provide also a realistic picture of man’s destructive religiosity, 
in heresy as well as in paganism, such that the question of the definition 
or limits of such freedom cannot be avoided. One may also say that 
in the light of the New Testament the state in the interest of its own 
preservation may take due warning that the Gospel is a revolutionary 
force. 

When we turn to the New Testament to identify features relevant 
to our inquiry we find the following : 

The actual Greek terms for freedom, choice, etc., e/eutheria, exousia, 
haireo, eklegomai, etc., with any cognates and opposites, and their 
meanings and applications ; 

Wider references to freedom and restraint where these particular 
terms are not used but where such issues are in view as freedom, choice, 
responsibility, conscience, predestination ; 

Examples or analogies in the world of the New Testament of the 
perennial public problems of cultural pluralism, of political policy with 
regard to minorities, of “social control” and of the privileges or dis- 
abilities of ethnic or religious groups. Here, our attention is drawn 
to (a) the Roman Empire and its attitudes and policies; (b) to the 
Jewish theocracy in this period but also its inherited attitudes to non- 
Jews ; (c) the growing Christian community and its way of dealing 
with its own diverse or deviant forms of teaching and practice ; but 
especially its own view of the political power. 

When we have examined these features of the New Testament we 
may outline our findings as follows, beginning with the most important. 


A. The ultimate responsibility of the creature before God 


The relation of the self! to God is of such a kind that it escapes 
the jurisdiction of human instances and authorities. Human authorities, 
whether state or church, should not trespass upon this final zone of 
liberty of the creature in what concerns his destiny and his dealings 
with eternity *. 


(a) In the New Testament this august responsibility of men appears 
especially in the way in which appeal is made to choice. The primordial 
decision of the creature which is presupposed in the divine summons 








' We avoid the term “soul’’ because of its long identification with individualistic 
conceptions of man not in keeping with the biblical personal-corporate anthropology. 

* It could be argued that the case is the same with capital punishment for secular 
offenses, but biblical and theological considerations justify a distinction. 
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(for example: “repent,” “follow me,” “choose this day,” “believe in 
thy heart,” “return...”) presupposes the ultimate freedom of man 
before God. The transcendent and existential character of such decision 
is highlighted in the New Testament by the eschatological context of 
the summons or invitation. 

(b) As the Bible sees man, the freedom in question cannot be 
viewed only as a private and inner freedom. The existence of the self 
is a social-historical existence, and its will and action involves other 
creatures in a public way. The self is not an atom, its life is not purely 
“spiritual,” and its relation to God is not only vertical. The primordial 
freedom of the creature must be allowed a public-historical expression 
subject to the limits of the divine sovereignty which, indeed, operates 
in part through the social orders. But the social orders and the civil 
powers themselves must act here within the terms of their mandate and 
subject to divine judgment. 

(c) This responsibility and its immunity to human interference 
holds as truly for the unbeliever as for the believer. The effects of the 
Fall, for example, do not annul this continuing answerability of men. 
The only question that arises, so far as the New Testament is concerned, 
is in the case of the believer who falls into sin. Here we must distinguish. 
There is abundant evidence that the “saints” sin and are expected in 
their own freedom to repent, to confess their sins, to turn again. If 
we take Paul’s dealing with the incestuous offender in I Corinthians 5, 


it is clear that ultimate obedience is envisaged, presupposing continuing 
responsibility. Yet the ritual operation of divine discipline here in and 
through the Church may be urged by those who justify coercion. We 
shall return to this, as to the issue of irremediable sin after baptism 
which evidently implies an absolute loss of freedom. 


(d) This freedom and responsibility is not negated even though we 
recognize the paradoxical formulations in the New Testament of the 
operations of grace, calling, foreknowledge, predestination and “hard- 
ening.” We take for illustration the exegetical discussion of Romans 9- 
11 which leads to the conclusion that God’s “hardening” or “rejection” 
of individuals or groups is not seen by Paul as final’. The text appears 
in Romans 11. 32: “For God has consigned all men to disobedience, 
that he may have mercy upon all.” We refer the reader to Karl Barth, 


1 MICHAEL MULLER, in “Freiheit : iber Autonomie und Gnade von Paulus bis Clemens 
von Alexandrien,” ZNTW 25 (1926), stresses the absence of theoretic concern with the 
problem of freedom in Paul, pp. 182-185; 190 ff. 
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the Kirchliche Dogmatik 11/2, pages 215-336, especially pp. 242 ff.; to the 
treatment of this section in V. Munck, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte 
(1954), pp. 34 ff., and K. L. Schmidt, Die Judenfrage im Lichte der 
Kapitel 9-11 des Rémerbriefes (1943), pp. 35-41. 

(e) The ultimate freedom of the creature, according to the New 
Testament, is grounded first of all in creation. In generic terms we 
find this theme in Romans 1-2 and in Acts 14. It is presented or implied 
in terms of the exemplary and representative role of Adam in Rom. 5. 
12 ff. ; Phil. 2. 6, and Acts 17. This basic grounding is further exhibited 
and reinforced in the covenant relation to God in which the people 
of God and its members individually are seen as responsible to him, as 
those blessed by his prior acts of covenant-grace and calling. The 
“new” or renewed covenant and the redemption which establishes it 
further reinforce the same immediacy and ultimacy of the creature’s 
responsibility. 

In this connection the New Testament can hardly be said to identify 
the imago dei with man’s freedom. In Col. 3. 10 at most we find the 
idea that the new “man” or new humanity is “renewed unto knowledge 
after the image of God who created it.” Nor can one say that the 
“dignity” of man or the “rights” of man are taught in the New Testa- 
ment as corollaries of his freedom. Such formulations may with caution 
be read into the Scripture but it should be recognized that they arise 
in the context of a later Christian anthropology and are easily exposed 
to misunderstanding. The dignity or rights or value of men as the 
children of God and as loved by him should be understood in the con- 
text of the Cross if they are to have their full significance and if we are 
to avoid a secularization leading either to banality or destructive illu- 
sions. 


B. The social-political implication of Paul’s distinctive understanding of 
freedom 


Paul’s view of Christian eleutheria seems at first sight to be irrelevant 
to our particular question of religious liberty. As an aspect of justifica- 
tion, “freedom from the law, sin and death” appears to mean an inner 
personal freedom of a kind which comes to clearest expression precisely 
under constraints, denials and persecution. We may point to Paul’s 
treatment of the Christian life in I Corinthians, especially in his counsel 
to slaves, as well as to his view of his own apostolic labors and suffer- 
ings. If this profound view of the Christian in the hand of God, as 
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eleutheros ek panton, free of all men (I Cor. 9. 19), and as possessing 
all things, and as at least proleptically reigning with Christ — if this 
liberty has no need of social and political rights or safeguards, how do 
we make a case for “religious liberty” as we understand it?? 

But it must be insisted that, even as the New Testament presents 
it, this eschatological and existential freedom (very different indeed 
from the eleutheria and self-sufficiency of the Stoic or the autonomy 
of the Gnostic) implies and carries with it an active expression of freedom 
in the historical public arena. The Christus-Victor theme is in view 
and the continuing dethronement of the “powers” — and not only 
in an ultimate eschatological event. The Gospel wars with and over- 
comes the tyrant orders of the world in actual “history,” though this 
impact of Christian freedom is mythologically stated *. 

Paul’s eleutheria is an eschatological freedom operating in the world, 
in history. The meaning of this for our present topic is that the Church 

- always understood here as the Church “in Christ,” in the Spirit, and 
in and by love — stands in an irrespressible conflict with the communities 
of the world and, indeed, with various forms and expressions of the 
Christian community itself. The quest of “religious liberty” is therefore 
one that presupposes incessant challenge and counterclaims and cannot 
easily be resolved whether between state and church, between culture 
and the Gospel, or between church and church or church and sect. 

In Stoicism and Gnosticism (and in some forms of modern idealism) 
it is possible to hold a conception of religious freedom and of man in 
which the soul is indifferent to the structures of the world or to that 
which is beyond its disposal *. But such individualism and a-historicism 
is not envisaged in the New Testament. Thus Paul’s radical view of 


1 GUNTHER BORNKAMM, writing on Christus und die Welt in der urchristlichen Botschaft, 
citing such passages as I Cor. 10. 29, If Cor. 3. 17, Gal. 5. 13, Phil. 3. 20, holds that 
Jesus’ rule over the world is only the word of reconciliation, the gospel of justification. 
Modern Christians have mistakenly left the justification-teaching as an obsolete phrase 
and have sought a new tangible synthesis of the Regnum Christi and the Imperium in terms 
of the conception of Christ as the world-ruler. But, argues Bornkamm, such a “covenant 
with Augustus” is not allowed in the New Testament. For the saints, Christ was the end 
of the “world” and only in this sense Lord of the World. Z7TK 47 (1950), p. 225-226. 
Thus Christian freedom is to be dissociated from all this-worldly social significance. Cf 
also SUZANNE DE Dietricu, “Captives into Children : The Biblical Doctrine of Freedom,” 
Interpretation Vi, 4 (Oct. 1952), p. 397. 

2 See my article “Kerygma, Eschatology and Social Ethics” in W. D. Davies and 
D. Dause (eds.). The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology (Cambridge, 
1956), especially pp. 522-536. See also the literature cited. 

* For Stoicism, see MULLER, op. cit., pp. 179-182: H. Schlier in Kittell, TWTN on 
eleutheria, vol. U1, 484 ff. BULTMANN, Primitive Christianity (Meridian, 1956), pp. 142- 
145. For Gnosticism, see BULTMANN, ibid., pp. 167-171. 
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Christian freedom (cf. also John 8. 32 ff. and Jesus’ words in Mt. 17. 26 
as to the freedom of sons) — identified with the life of the Spirit, with 
parrhesia, joy, peace and glory — carries with it an irresistible pressure, 
and one that is not only “spiritual,” upon all orders of the “flesh” 
whether in church or state. That this pressure is defined in terms of 
love and suffering (“a bruised reed he will not break”: cf. the “marks 
of an apostle” of Paul, If Cor. 12. 10-12) does not mean that public 
and worldly historical interests and patterns are not rudely unsettled 
and overturned (cf. Acts 19, the impact of the Gospel in Ephesus). 
In short we can require of the civil power that it accord religious liberty 
but the balance will always be,an unstable one. Similarly we can ask 
a powerful church in a given situation to accord religious liberty to a 
less powerful communion but the situation will always nevertheless 
be an unstable one especially in view of the fact that such bodies will 
be to some degree worldly in character. 

The upshot of our consideration of Paul’s understanding of Christian 
freedom is then, (1) with respect to what we have urged under A. above, 
the ultimate responsibility for choice and decision on the part of the 
believer is presupposed ; (2) this freedom is not a solely inner and private 
freedom but is understood by Paul as having an historical-social and 
indeed cosmic outreach and effect ; (3) the Christian is obligated to 
recognize the freedom of his fellow-believers in this sense ; (4) (see below) 
the temporal power even of the pagan state is viewed as similarly 
obligated. 

As an example of what may be called the common view, Ulrich 
Neuenschwander writes ' that Paul’s understanding of Christian freedom 
has nothing to do with freedom in its political aspect nor with our 
modern idea of the inborn freedom of man. He also notes that Luther’s 
view of freedom cannot safely be employed for understanding Paul. 
In Paul faith is “not so directly and completely the basis of all freedom 
as in the justification doctrine of the Reformers... With Paul freedom 
stands in a wider connection and is actually based not on subjective 
belief, in spiritual inwardness, but in the objective situation of the 
Christian in this world.” * Its basis is the eschatological redemption 
both here and in the consummation. But we would say that it is precisely 
in this realistic eschatological and cosmic aspect that Paul’s freedom 


1 “Das Verstandnis des christlichen Freiheit bei Paulus.” Schweizerische Theologische 


Umschau 24 (1954), 104-112. 
2 Ibid., p. 105. 
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has a cultural bearing not adequately recognized by some of the Reform- 
ers and much New Testament theology today '. 


We turn to any examples or analogies we may find in the New Testa- 
ment of the perennial problems of church and state or of the privileges 
and disabilities of religious groups, and of the attitude of the earliest 
Christians to such matters. 

(1) The Roman Empire and its religious policy. No doubt certain 
magnanimous features of the imperial outlook and practice : the ideals 
of Roman law, Aumanitas and universalism associated with such noble 
interpreters of Rome’s mission as Virgil, the recognition of local liberties, 
the tolerance of religions when not “superstitious” or aggressive — all 
these have some relation to the long tradition of secular and Christian 
humanism which continues today to have a significant influence. The 
New Testament (the Book of Acts particularly) occasionally refers to 
such features of public authority and supplies precedent to the Christian 
for appealing to these ideals. The sanguinary aspects of Roman rule 
are, however, not absent from the picture especially if we go beyond 
the limits of the canon. 

“Augustus mended you. He hung the tongue 
Of Tullius upon your rostrum, lashed 

The money-lenders from your Senate-house : 
And Brutus bled his forty-six per cent 

For Pax Romana. Quiet as a mouse 

Blood licks the King’s cosmetics with its tongue 

(2) In the case of the Jewish theocracy of the period, the New 
Testament reflects the two traditions, the exclusivist and the universal. 
The Holy War ideology marks the policy of the Zealots* and the 
Covenanters of Qumran, as it had that of the Maccabees. This ideology 
could be radically spiritualized and there is good reason to think that 
its underlying pattern was drawn upon by Jesus himself‘, but its use 


by the Jewish groups in question involved harsh intolerance and a very 
particularist theology. 


1 Cf. BULTMANN, Theologie des Neuen Testaments 1, 1948, pp. 38-40; English ed., 
pp. 37-39; see also Essays Philosophical and Theological (New York: 1955), “Prophecy 
and Fulfilment,” especially pp. 198-200 

2 Robert Lowell, “Dea Roma,” Lord Weary’s Castle (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1944), p. 49 

3 Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus, by W. R. Farmer, New York, 1956. 

* Ibid., ch. VIII. 
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On the other hand the universalist tradition of Isaiah 19. 24 ff. ; 66, 
etc. was still alive and is reflected in Jesus’ attitude to Samaritans and 
Gentiles and in the Nativity materials incorporated in the Gospels. 
Thus we find a first-century Jewish basis for a moral theology recognizing 
God’s call to peoples other than Israel and therefore God’s sanction 
of non-coercive policies to groups outside the covenant. 

(3) The attitudes of the Christian churches in the New Testament 
period toward one another and towards dissident doctrine and prac- 
tice could carry us far. The two sides of the matter are well illustrated 
in the case of Paul. In the Epistle of the Philippians he rejoices that 
“whether in pretence or in truth Christ is proclaimed,” though “some 
preach Christ from envy and rivalry” (1. 15-18). In If Corinthians on 
the other hand, he calls the rival leaders “false apostles” and refuses 
to recognize their message as the gospel. We cannot agree with the 
view that in this latter case Paul was “not at his best” and was animated 
by an all-too-human pique and jealousy. It is evident that in Corinth 
Paul had to do not merely with a different version of the one gospel, 
but with a propaganda in pseudo-Christian garb which represented a 
thinly veiled gnosticism inspired by pride and divisiveness, and totally 
devoid of any recognition of the “way of the Servant.” The case is 
the same with the drastic denunciation of the Antichrists in I John. 
Such Christian “intolerance”’ (like that of Jesus in connection with the 
Beelzebub charge and certain forms of inhumanity) was inevitably 
called forth in face of the reactions of paganism to the first victories 
of the Kingdom and the Cross. 

One of the most interesting examples afforded to us in the New 
Testament of inter-ecclesiastical power-struggle is the whole situation 
opened up for us in the Epistles of John. Here there is a tri-partite 
rivalry: the Docetic Christians; the churches of the tradition (Dio- 
trophes) ; and a late surviving spiritistic type of Christianity represented 
by the Elder who writes and who himself speaks for the outlook of the 
Fourth Gospel *. Diotrophes representing the more formalized tradition 
and the developing early-catholic authority is boycotting the charismatic 
and conventical type of the Gospel, but the policy is reciprocated, though 
both parties have a common foe in Docetism. Edward Shillito in com- 
menting on the reports of James H. Rushbrooke after his visits to the 
Baptist churches in the Baltic states wrote: 





1 See E. KAsEMANN, “Ketzer und Zeuge: Zum johanneischen Verfasserproblem,” 
ZTK 48 (1951), 292-311. 
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““Among other things, he gave us an understanding of the free churches 
in eastern Europe, whose champion he was. I had never read the Epistles 
of St. John with so much understanding as I had after hearing Dr. Rush- 
brooke tell of his travels among the little Apostolic churches, always 
suspected and sometimes persecuted by other Christians.” ! 

Ernst Kaésemann, in discussing the situation, brings to the fore the 
astonishing but undeniable fact that we have here in the New Testament 
expressions of two radically different views of the church, of apostolic 
authority and of the spirit: in the one case a Christian gnosticism for 
whom charismatic authority is identified with the beloved disciple (in 
contrast to Petrine or apostolic authority proper), and in the other a 
pre-Catholic institutionalism in which the Spirit is identified with office 
and sacrament *. Both were later included in the common heritage and 
canon of the faith (not without redactorial supplements to the sources) 
but at the time each viewed the other as in error and schismatic. 

(4) The New Testament view of the political power is a fundamental 
consideration for our problem. Romans 13 (in the light of which pas- 
sage other references can be best understood) should not be modernized 
so as to teach that there are two orders, one temporal and one eternal, or 
one concerned with the natural life and one with the spiritual life of man. 
It is evident that for Paul the state has a sacral character, is related to 
God’s action at least in the sense of the orge (wrath), and may well be 
related to the “angels” or cosmic powers which play such a large part 
in Paul’s thought*. The state, then, although it belongs to this age 
yet has, as we would say, a metaphysical character. As man’s nature 
is not dual so there is no easy dual distinction between religion and 
politics. The state should therefore serve man’s salvation positively and 
not only negatively. Its attitude to a plurality of ways of salvation in 
the same society will be positive rather than neutral, but respect for the 
transcendent character of human responsibility will inevitably carry with 
it impartiality. 

The point at which restrains may rightfully be imposed upon allegedly 
harmful and disorderly expressions of religion should be worked out 
by the state with full recognition that the freedom of conscience of the 
citizen is the best guarantee of its well-being. The actual criteria should 
be defined in the course of a continuing dialogue between the civil 


1 The Christian Century, LX1IV (1947), p. 509. I have cited this in my commentary 
on the Epistles in the Interpreters Bible, vol. 12, p. 210 

2 Op. cit., footnote p. 418 above 

* So Scuuer, Den, K. Bartu, Reicxe. Cf. Oscar CULLMANN, Christus und die 
Zeit (1946), pp. 172-185 (English edition, pp. 194-209); The State in the New Testament 
(New York, 1956), ch. III. 
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authorities and those elements in the body politic — church, cult, school, 
etc. —in which the moral and religious traditions of the society are 
continually witnessed and corrected. 


IV 


The one theological issue not so far considered has to do with the 
New Testament view of heresy and its restraint. In the canon the use 
of the civil power by the church is not in view, though it may be said 
to be implicit in the sense that Christian eschatology expresses itself 
in political categories, and the images of the kingdom, the heavenly 
city, the kingship of Christ, the reign of the saints are not mere idle 
metaphors for spiritual realities. We have called attention to the church 
discipline of the incestuous offender in I Cor. 5 (see II A. (c) above). 
Here excommunication does not exclude the continuing freedom and 
responsibility of the sinner. We have also noted that God’s “hardening” 
of “Israel after the flesh” as of more general “vessels of wrath” (Rom. 
9. 19 ff.) does not exclude their ultimate salvation and therefore freedom. 
In the case, however, of those offenders associated with irremediable 
sin (the unforgivable sin, Mk. 3. 28-30; sin unto death, I John 5. 16; 
apostasy, Heb. 6. 6; etc.) we have on the face of it biblical warrant for 
ecclesiastical penalties which can easily be construed in the later church 
as warrant for civil disabilities or penalties, especially when Old Testa- 
ment procedures are taken as normative by a faulty hermeneutic. 

The biblical theological answer to this problem will lead to the 


conclusion that civil action here as elsewhere can pass Over into restraint 


only where harmful or disorderly consequences emerge in the common 
life as discussed above. In reaching this conclusion the Christian is 
guided by such considerations as the following. There is warrant in 
the New Testament for leaving ultimate judgment to God (Rom. 12.19; 
14.4, 10-13 ; the parable of the tares, Mt. 13; I Cor. 4. 3-5). Though 
the church rightly exercises discipline among its own members even to 
the point of withdrawal of fellowship, and even though such discipline 
cannot in its consequences be solely spiritual, nevertheless the measures 
adopted by the church are defined by the Spirit in the sense that “the 
weapons of our warfare are not worldly” (II Cor. 10. 4). So far as 
Scripture speaks of unforgivable sin and the “lost” we must set such 
passages in counterpoint with other passages ; take account of rhetorical 
considerations ; and not be overbold to take upon ourselves the identifica- 
tion of those in question. 





MAIN PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
PROCLAIMED BY ECUMENICAL BODIES 


by 


A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ 


It has been said, with some reason, that ecumenical statements on 
religious liberty have not, so far, been complete and adequate. Further- 
more, the Commission on Religious Liberty has not yet reached general 
agreement on the text of an exposition on the nature and basis of religi- 
ous liberty although many concepts have been satisfactorily clarified 
during the lengthy and laborious discussions. 

These two facts, mistakenly interpreted, could lead to the false 
conclusion that ecumenical bodies have not said anything important, 
or very little, on the subject, and that there is no ecumenical consensus 
on the main questions concerning freedom of religion 

Such a conclusion would certainly be erroneous, for there is fairly 
general agreement among the churches within the ecumenical movement 
on all the fundamental questions linked with religious liberty ; and, 
moreover, ecumenical statements have already covered most of these 
substantial problems. However, these statements are mostly scattered 
in various documents and resolutions issued on different occasions, and 
what we need now is a systematic and theologically consistent body of 
doctrine. 

Finally, we must also confess that, owing to the habitual conciseness 
of ecumenical statements, the declarations frequently lack the theological 
depth which would be found in a long and systematic study. 

Despite these shortcomings, the existing ecumenical statements are 
of great value and must be taken into account for all successive ecumen- 
ical studies and decisions on the matter. 

We do not intend here to reproduce these statements in full, but 


only to give some examples of the ecumenical doctrine concerning 
religious freedom, even in matters that would seem rather difficult and 
controversial. 


First of all, the theological basis of religious liberty has frequently 
been pointed out by ecumenical bodies. After the general proclamation 
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that “freedom of religion is an implication of the Christian faith” (Joint 
Declaration of the WCC and the IMC, Amsterdam, 1948), the following 
particular foundations have been clearly laid: 


(a) “The nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemption 
and calling... establish limits beyond which the government cannot 
with impunity go.” (Ibidem.) 

“Created by God in His image, the object of His redeeming love 
in Christ, he must be free to respond to God’s calling.” (First 
Assembly of the WCC, Amsterdam, 1948.) 

“‘Man is created and called to be a free being, responsible to God 
and his neighbour.” (Ibidem.) 


“We acknowledge and confess that Jesus Christ, who has borne 
the curse of the Law in our stead, and has for us vanquished the 
forces of destruction, is our freedom. In him and through him we 
are free for God and our brethren, free to live a life of gratitude 
and service to him.” (Second Assembly of the WCC, Evanston, 
1954.) 


“We condemn any attempt to impair the freedom of men to obey 


God and to act according to conscience, for those freedoms are 
implied in man’s responsibility before God.” (First Assembly of 
the WCC, Amsterdam, 1948.) 

“The Christian revelation, as contained in the Holy Scripture, 
lays upon every man the basic demand that he should first and 
foremost obey God, and consequently requires of all others that 
they should in no way circumscribe this obedience.” (Latin European 
Protestant Churches, Chambon, 1958.) 

(d) “We affirm that the rights of men derive directly from their status 

as the children of God.” (First Assembly of the WCC, Amsterdam, 
1948.) 
“It is of great importance that the Church should realise afresh 
the grounds of its claims to religious freedom. These are primarily 
the rights and obligations of men as children of God, and its own 
existence as the Body of Christ, in which the Head speaks to the 
members and through which He makes Himself known to all men.” 
(IMC Conference, Madras, 1938.) 


“God’s truth and love are given in freedom and call for a free 


response. God does not coerce men to respond to His love ; and 
the revelation of God in Christ is a revelation that men are not 
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forced to accept. He calls men to make a willing and obedient 
response to Him in faith, to answer with a free and confident “yes” 
to the eternal action of His love in which He reveals Himself. This 
utterly free assent is undermined and destroyed when human coercion 
enters in. Human coercion denies the respect for every individual 
person which God’s loving action in Christ affirms. The non- 
coercive method and spirit of Christ is in itself the condemnation 
of all attempts to force men’s religious beliefs or to purchase their 
allegiance, and for the Christian it is the ground of religious liberty.” 
(Central Committee of the WCC, St. Andrews, 1960.) 


Although for the ecumenical bodies religious liberty is primarily a 
Christian insight, founded in Christian convictions, nevertheless they 
have also tried to meet non-Christians in adducing rational arguments, 
which many outside the Christian Church could also accept. For 
example : 


(a) “Liberty of conscience, thought and religion, with its natural 
expression in individual and collective actions, is inherent in human 
personality.” (First Evangelical Conference of Latin America, 1949.) 

(b) “The nature of man and man’s activities in family, state and culture 
establish limits beyond which the government cannot with impunity 
go.” (Joint Declaration of the WCC and the IMC, Amsterdam, 
1948.) 

“The freedom of religion is an implication... of the world-wide 
nature of Christianity.” (Ibidem.) 

“A progressive dynamic community needs a variety of view-points 
to stimulate spiritual and mental activity and avoid stagnation 
through uniformity.” (IMC Conference, Madras, 1938.) 


Intimately connected with religious freedom is the important prob- 
lem of the inter-dependence of individual and society in the exercise of 
religious liberty. In this question too, ecumenical statements have 
already opened a way for a satisfactory solution. We can classify their 
declarations on the matter into two parts: 


(a) Individual Rights : 
— “The nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, 
redemption and calling, and man’s activities in family, state and 
culture establish limits beyond which the government cannot 
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with impunity go.” (Joint Declaration of the WCC and the 
IMC, Amsterdam, 1948.) 

“Only the recognition that man has ends and loyalties beyond 
the Staic will ensure true justice to the human person.” (Second 
Meeting of the Central Committee of the WCC, Chichester, 1949.) 
“A call for the protection of human rights is all the more 
insistent in this age when, in various parts of the world, total- 
itarianism — based on ideologies sometimes atheistic and some- 
times under the guise of religion — oppresses the freedom of 
men and of institutions and denies those God-given rights which 
are His will for all men. A system of justice which defends the 
rights and dignity of the human person is fundamental.” (Second 
Assembly of the WCC, Evanston, 1954.) 

“Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in 
worship, teaching and practice, and to proclaim the implications 
of his beliefs for relationships in a social or political community.” 
(Joint Declaration of the WCC and the IMC, Amsterdam, 1948.) 

Rights of Society : 

— “This same revelation sets as bounds to the civil power the 
duty of maintaining law and order for the well-being of all.” 
(Latin European Protestant Churches, Chambon, 1958.) 

- “Social and political institutions should grant immunity from 
discrimination and from legal disability on grounds of expressed 
religious convictions, at least to the point where recognized 
community interests are adversely affected.” (Joint Declaration 
of the WCC and the IMC, Amsterdam, 1948.) 

“In the process of reaching decisions, everyone ought to take 
into account his higher self-interest and the implications of his 
beliefs for the well-being of his fellow-men.” (Ibidem.) 


“Each person must recognise the rights of others to express 
their beliefs and must have respect for authority at all times, 
even when conscience forces him to take issue with the people 
who are in authority or with the position they advocate.” 
(Ibidem.) 


- “Freedom of religious expression is subject to such limitations, 
prescribed by law, as are necessary to protect order and welfare, 
morals and the rights and freedoms of others.... The liberty 
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of association for religious purposes is subject to the same 
limits imposed on all associations by non-discriminatory laws.” 
(Ibidem.) 

“Concerning the freedom of religious corporations, the com- 
munity has the right to require obedience to non-discriminatory 
laws passed in the interest of public order and well-being. In 
the exercise of its rights, a religious organisation must respect 
the rights of other religious organisations and must safeguard the 
the corporate and individual rights of the entire community.” 
(Ibidem.) 


For the controversial question of the relations between Church and 
State in connection with religious freedom, we think the following 
Statements are worthy of very serious consideration : 


“We condemn any attempt to limit the freedom of the Church 
to witness to its Lord and His design for mankind.” (First 
Assembly of the WCC, Amsterdam, 1948.) 


“The State ust grat o religious organisations e same 
The State must grant to relig rg t th m 


rights which it grants to other organisations, including the right 
of self-government, of public meeting, of speech, of press and 
publication, of holding property, of collecting funds, of travel, 
of ingress and egress, and generally of administering their own 
affairs.” (Joint Declaration of the WCC and the IMC, Amster- 
dam, 1948.) 


“All Churches should renounce the use of the coercive power 
of the State in matters of religion.” (Conference on Church 
and State, Oxford, 1937.) 


“The State ought to employ its resources to ensure that human 
freedom should find growing expression in the service of the 
neighbour and should not be used according to the prompting 
of natural inclination for self-assertion and irresponsible behav- 
viour. In this task it cannot dispense with the co-operation of 
the Church. It is therefore in no sense an attempt to meddle 
with what does not belong to it, but a simple act of obedience 
to God who is righteous and loving, when the Church, so far 
as circumstances allow it, becomes the champion of true human 
freedom in co-operation with the State and, when necessary, 
in criticism of its measures.” (Ibidem.) 
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“The freedom essential for the Church can in fact exist both 
in Churches organised as free associations under the general 
laws of a country or as established Churches in an organic or 
otherwise special connection with the State. If, however, this 
connection should result in impairing the Church’s freedom 
to carry out its distinctive mission, it would then become the 
duty of its ministers and members to do all in their power to 


secure this freedom, even at the cost of disestablishment.” 
(Ibidem.) 


“The Christian Church cannot accept anything less than the 
freedom which allows it to be what it is, namely, the body 
through which the Lord Jesus Christ continually calls all men 
and women from all nations, races and religions into communion 
with Himself. The Church must be an ever-expanding, dynamic, 


free and open society.” (Eastern Asia Conference, Bangkok, 
1949.) 


In spite of the imperfections above recognised, we think that ecumen- 
ical statements concerning religious freedom constitute at least a very 


solid basis and “point de départ” for further investigations. To be sure, 
ecumenical statements should not be considered as infallible and therefore 
can be subjected to correction and completion but, on the other hand, 
it seems, in principle, that we should seriously consider what has already 
been said by ecumenical bodies and not contradict previous declarations 
without substantial reasons. 





THE PRINCIPLES ON 
WHICH “RELIGIONSFREIHEIT” IS BASED 


IN CATHOLIC THEOLOGY 
by 


ALBERT HARTMANN, S. J. 


1. Religionsfreiheit (external religious liberty) is to be treated here 
as a legal question in the strict sense. The point to be decided is, for 
what reasons and to what extent a person is entitled to Religionsfreiheit 
as a right, the infringement of which by others would constitute an 
injury to his person. 

This right to Religionsfreiheit is in the service of religious liberty 


(religidse Freiheit) in the full sense — the essence of the freedom of 
a Christian person. 

2. The ultimate reason why a person has rights is that, being created 
in the image of God through His creative love, he stands in a direct 
relationship to God, and his ultimate vocation consists in the eternal 
personal love of God. In response to God’s call, man’s whole being 
and life should be dedicated to His service. Man’s essential task, his 
highest task, is therefore to fulfil the holy will of God to its ultimate goal. 

Through this calling and this task, and because of it, every human 
being — despite all his social obligations — is free from any constraint 
imposed by others, he cannot be made subservient to their wishes : 
this means, that every human being has his own sphere of self-determina- 
tion in which he is free to make his own decisions ; he can insist on 
preserving this sphere as a strict right, and to a certain extent must do 
so ; refusal to recogriise this right is an infringement of his personal 
dignity. 

3. Liberty of conscience is one of the most essential elements in 
this sphere of personal freedom, which cannot on any account be sur- 
rendered. Fulfilling God’s holy will means the same as acting in accord- 
ance with one’s conscience. As an ethical person, a man should give 
up his life rather than injure his conscience. 
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It is therefore one’s absolute right to obey one’s conscience in 
accordance with God’s will, and not to be prevented from so doing 
by any human force. 

4. No one can force a person’s free will and make him sin. This 
personal freedom is inviolable, as long as his personal self-determina- 
tion is not impaired by forcible encroachments against his physical and 
mental personality, thus making all moral decision impossible. 

Liberty of conscience means the right to choose what is good in 
an undisturbed sphere of freedom. The worst infringement of this 
freedom is to try to make someone act against his conscience by threaten- 
ing him or injuring him, thus making it difficult for him to be loyal 
to his conscience — perhaps even beyond the limits of his moral strength. 

Full liberty of conscience exists where everyone can do what he 
perceives to be good, without interference from the state or from other 
social forces. 

5. The right to freedom of conscience includes the right to instruct 
oneself and others in matters of faith without interference, to confess 
one’s faith, to practise it in worship and to express it in one’s life. In 
this right to Religionsfreiheit is apparent the ultimate ground of all 
personal rights: man’s relation to God. 


6. Not only individual persons, but also the religious community, 
has the right to Religionsfreiheit. This springs from the fact that human 
existence can only go on in a social setting, and that therefore religious 
life also can only be developed in community. 


7. The right of the Church of Jesus Christ to freedom — within the 
framework of human society — can be understood as the right of the 
community, which is derived from the individual rights of its members. 
The members of the Church are entitled to insist on this right based 
on this reason. 


8. Furthermore the Church of Jesus Christ, which was not founded 
by men but by its Lord as his Church, through its divine mission has 
at the same time the direct God-given right to freedom to carry out 
its task, and to take its own decisions independently of any other power. 

Every church-member shares in the Church’s God-given right to 
freedom in proportion to his position in the Church, and he thereby 
possesses a new right instituted by God entitling him to Religionsfreiheit. 
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9. The right to freedom of conscience in its full sense is enjoyed 
by those whose conscience judges in accordance with the God-given 
moral order, i.e. with the divine will. 


10. Freedom to do what is objectively wrong (even if done in all 
good faith) cannot be justified in the same way as freedom to do what 
is objectively right. 

If an act which is in accordance with the moral order is placed on 
the same footing as an act which infringes that order, on the pretext 
that the persons who act have equal dignity and that their ethical views 
are of equal importance, this is one of the liberalistic misinterpretations 
of freedom of conscience. It is a one-sided view restricted to the sub- 
jective element in human action; it fails to recognize the relation of 
acts to the objective order because it doubts the validity of any objective 
order or the possibility of perceiving it, or has already abandoned it. 


11. As soon as the person who acts with good intentions comes 
into conflict with the rights of others, which are based on objective 
values, his freedom has to be curtailed. There is no reason why what 
is really right should give way to what is merely thought to be right. 
For the sake of higher concerns it may even be an absolute duty to 
oppose unjust actions, even if this means preventing someone from 
fulfilling the erroneous dictates of his conscience. 

This does not affect liberty of conscience, inasmuch as it is valid 
for every conscience and cannot be surrendered. As everyone has the 
right to keep his will in accordance with what his conscience believes 
to be morally required (by God), it is essential without exception that 
anyone who considers an act to be morally impermissible must not 
be forced against his conscience to fulfil that act. This is not the case 
if he is prevented from doing something which he regards as his duty, 
because omitting to fulfil a duty in case of impossibility does not con- 


stitute a decision against one’s conscience. 


12. The same holds good for Religionsfreiheit, provided that there 


is no doubt about the objective validity of religious truth and religious 
obligations. 


13. As soon as a religious act even if based on sincere personal 
convictions comes into conflict with the valid rights of others, that 
act cannot claim the right to Religionsfreiheit based on the objective 
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order ; it must be prevented, on principle. This is recognized also in 
the legal interpretation of the right to freedom. 


E.g. “For instance, the police must prevent a person from com- 
mitting suicide, even though some religions regard suicide as a 
free sacrifice ; the police must take steps against polygamy, even 
if in other countries it is regarded as a legal form of marriage. Reli- 
gious signs and symbols which are contrary to the Christian and 
humanitarian bases of our society must not be erected in public, 
nor such rites practised. In particular the erection of pagan temples, 
which are publicly recognizable as such and hence constitute a 
militant attack on the spiritual bases of our order, must be prohibited.” 
(Bettermann-Nipperdey-Scheuner, Die Grundrechte, handbook on 
the theory and practice of basic rights, IV, 1. Berlin, 1960, page 81.) 


14. Owing to the differences of opinion concerning essential matters 
of the Christian faith which still persist between the different confes- 
sions, the opinions of other people who reject one’s own faith (which 
one holds to be the absolute truth) are to be regarded as errors committed 
in all good faith. The principles stated in Section II are therefore to 
be applied if a basic answer is to be given to the question, what Religions- 
freiheit Christians of different confessions are to allow one another. 

15. In the case of divergent opinions concerning matters of faith 
(apart from possible cases of personal apostasy, e.g. II Tim. 3.8; 
Titus 3. 10; Il John 7) a deeper psychological insight has enabled us 
to perceive that such divergences spring from sincere religious convic- 
tion (especially in view of the extent and duration of religious divisions). 

This psychological insight alone would suffice to change the attitude 
to heresy. The punishment of heresy as a crime constituting a danger 
to society belongs to a past when a different mentality prevailed. 


16. The fact that what one Church believes to be the truth is re- 
garded by the other as error (to some extent), and vice-versa, reveals 
the heavy implications of the division of Christendom. It is not due 
to lack of Christian love, nor is it a sign of the desire for power ; but 
it is inevitable for clear thought. For the Christian who believes in 
God’s revelation it is a matter of conscience never to deny or to question 


the truth of God’s Word, in all questions of tolerance and religious 
liberty. 
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17. The conviction of truth, based on a sense of deep obligation, 
gives rise to the consciousness of what is right: that one’s own right 
to Religionsfreiheit, being based on the objectively-valid order of truth, 
is not subject to any justifiable limitation from outside ; whereas the 
right of others is not equally well-founded and can be limited in case 
of conflict. 

The thought expressed in this statement is not specifically Roman 
Catholic. It corresponds rather to a logic which has more or less con- 
sciously influenced everyone in the struggles for Religionsfreiheit. It is 
the concern of true Christian tolerance to find a practical solution for 
the resulting conflicts. 

18. The decisive question for the relevant application of the prin- 
ciple contained in Thesis 13 is, whether and to what extent a religious 
act undertaken by other people is to be regarded as an infringement of 
one’s own rights. 

One’s own right (with which we are concerned here) would be the 
right of a Rechtsgemeinschaft * which is united in faith. In this case 
this means not the Church but a nation organised as a united legal 
community, namely a State. 

19. A society’s right to unity of faith is not impaired by the expres- 
sion of a different faith, as such. 

One of man’s personal rights is to confess a religious faith in accord- 
ance with his conscience, to worship God and to join with others with 
similar convictions without pressure from outside, the sole condition 
being that in so doing he does not act contrary to the generally-recognized 
ethical order. 


This greater personal right has priority over the community’s right 
to unity of faith. Where this personal right is not recognized, severe 
injustice is inflicted, e.g. in totalitarian states, which try to propagate 
their ideology by force. 


20. As the Rechtsgemeinschaft, the nation united as a State, has 
to respect the sphere of personal freedom in matters of faith, and to 
protect it for every citizen within the generally-valid law, a right to unity 
of faith can only be validly expressed in the concrete public life of the 
community. 

21. It is assumed that the religious unity of the nation is regarded 
as a lofty heritage which must be preserved. Where the sense of reli- 
gious truth is alive, no other view can be taken ; at any rate from this 


* Rechtsgemeinschaft a community based on law and justice 
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standpoint the existence of many different Christian confessions side by 

side cannot be regarded as a form of enrichment desired by God. This 

is true even when the driving force of opposition or competition between 
groups with different religious beliefs is fairly estimated. 

22. The right to restrict or completely forbid the public exercise 
of a non-conformist Christian confession was claimed and enforced by 
States which were united in a single faith (both Protestant and Catholic) 
until the 20th century. 

This legal view logically applies recognized legal principles (cf. 
Thesis 13), on the assumption that unity in the Christian faith is a 
national heritage, which must be protected by the State with the means 
at its disposal. From the mediaeval idea of the unum corpus christianum 
this was assumed to apply to the secular power in the West. The same 
view was taken by the states at the time of the Reformation under dif- 
ferent circumstances, each for its own sphere. 

23. Where a State even today still clings, more or less rigidly, to 
the above right, this can be justified only from the conviction : 

a) that the religious unity of the public life of the nation can be effec- 
tively protected by legally restricting the rights of the minority and 
by the use of force by the state ; 

b) that the preservation of unity, even by such methods, is such a 
precious national heritage that all the difficulties and consequences 
can and must be accepted. 

24. The theological problem of the Religionsfreiheit of a confes- 
sional minority arises when a state in the service of the Church, and as 
its “secular arm,” acts on the alleged conviction that it must protect 
unity of faith as a national heritage. 

The situation is different if a State compulsorily maintains confessional 
unity in public life for political purposes, e.g. if it thereby tries to avert 
its own fall, because it regards religious unity as essential for its own 
unity. In this case the State is making use of the Church as a political 
instrument. This raises a theological problem concerning the position 
of the state Church ; whereas the situation of the confessional minority is 
created by purely political measures, and is to be judged accordingly. 

25. Many Catholic theologians (especially in the Latin countries, 
with the exception of France) hold the traditional view described in 
Thesis 23. Others, however, point out that some of the ideas on which 
this traditional view is based must be considered obsolete. 


26. The following reasons may be mentioned for this radical change 
of view : 
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the developed respect for personality, which regards state restric- 
tions in religious matters (which affect the whole of personal life) 
as a deep infringement of freedom ; and the importance of complete 
freedom of religious action for the development of personal faith ; 
the serious respect which should be paid to the sincere endeavour 
to live in the spirit of Christ’s Gospel, even when this involves 
division between Christians ; 

the need for open :neeting between Christians of different confes- 
sions all over the world, to which the mutual restriction of rights 
in certain states may prove an obstacle ; 

the importance of complete freedom and of equal rights of all 
citizens before the law, for building up a state in the free world, 
in clear distinction from the totalitarian régimes ; 

the questionability of the use of civic force, and its effects, not 
in order to suppress serious infringements of public order, but in 
order to oppose the expression of certain concepts of the Christian 
faith which are not shared by the majority of the nation. 

27. The last reasons given under (d) and (e), and also that under 
(a), show that the main question is, whether the modern state can still 
regard it as its task to interfere directly in the purely religious activity 
of Christian confessional groups. It is certainly an outcome of the the- 
ological study of “the State” that the limits of its competence are deter- 
mined by the aims appropriate to it, namely “to what is natural, earthly 
and temporal” (as Pius XI expressed it in 1931). 

28. Where larger groups of different confessions are living side by 
side in a country, each group can claim full religious liberty, as there 
is no legal basis for any kind of restriction. This sharing of freedom 
implies the divine mission of making it into a fellowship in the spirit 
of Christian harmony and brotherhood. The way in which Christians 
make use of their freedom among themselves reveals whether they 
have achieved the true spirit of freedom described in the Gospel, or 
whether they still use their freedom “as an opportunity for the flesh... 
Rather be servants of one another through love.” (Gal. 5. 13.) 

29. A small minority, amid a nation which is almost entirely of 
a different confession, must obey the same commandment. If, as is 
meet and right, the freedom of this minority is not restricted, it must 
of course fulfil the Christian commandment to love its neighbours ; 
it must also show human tact by respecting the life and the susceptibility 
of society as a whole. Among Christians any development in personal 
life should at the same time be service for the love of Christ. 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY CONSIDERED AS AN 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


by 


O. F. NOLDE 


I. Human Rights — Before God and in Society 


While man has no claim to rights before God, the situation in human 
society is different. Here man’s rights are based upon the gifts which 
God has bestowed on him and the duties which God calls upon him 
to fulfil. 

The rights which are thus claimed in society inhere in man’s origin 
and destiny. (1) Since man was created in the image of God, it follows 
that all men regardless of differences in color, race, nationality, culture 
and sex have equal inherent worth and liberty grows out of this equality 
of the worth of man in God’s sight. (2) The conception of man’s worth 
was demonstrated and fortified in that act of history where God was 
in Christ reconciling all men unto himself and where there is provided 
a further basis for the contention that the God-given status of man 
in society must be recognized. (3) Christian vocation, whatever lines 
it may follow, is the means through which the Christian responds to 
God and reflects God’s purpose for him in society. 

Viewed in this light, human rights can and ought to be recognized 
in society but no government nor any human agency can grant them. 
When human rights are recognized and observed, man is in a position 
more readily to fulfil his obligations to God and to his neighbour. 
Christians bow their knees before the Father from whom every family 
on earth is named. The rights and freedoms claimed by Christians 
in our human society must be equally recognized for all members of 
the human family on earth. Christians and non-Christians may find 
common ground in their claim that human rights should be recognized 
and observed in society, even though they may differ about the convic- 
tions upon which their claim rests. 

God’s truth and love are given in freedom and call for a free response. 
The non-coercive method and spirit of Christ themselves condemn all 
attempts to force men’s religious beliefs or to purchase their allegiance, 
and for the Christian they are the ground of religious liberty. 
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Il. Components of Religious Liberty 


The exercise of religious freedom in its highest form of expression 
is a unified experience. Nevertheless, as a means of promoting the 
respect for and observance of religious freedom the identification of 
essential components may prove helpful. 

Inner freedom has to do with freedom of thought, conscience, and 
belief. The contention that man cannot be deprived of this inner freedom 
by any human force is inaccurate, or at best only partially correct. 
This can be seen in modern techniques of brain-washing and propaganda. 
Inner freedom may be exercised on the basis of what has already been 
apprehended or in terms of new interpretations spiritually attained. 
However, normally inner freedom is limited by the extent to which there 
is freedom of access to reliable information, whether through the printed 
or spoken word and through personal or group relations. 

Religious freedom requires a recognition of the right to manifest 
one’s religion or belief in society. As proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, such manifestation should be enabled 
in public or in private and alone or in community with others. The 
forms of manifestation include worship, teaching, practice and observ- 
ance. It is of highest importance that a constitutional history be built 
whereby each of these manifestations is given the most inclusive inter- 
pretation. In this connection the right to practise one’s religion or belief 
takes on particular importance, for it includes freedom to perform acts of 
mercy and freedom to speak according to conscience in relation to social, 
economic, and political affairs, whether domestic or international. 

There is further need to include in the concept of religious freedom 
the right to change one’s religion or belief. A person is not free unless 
this right is recognized and unless when he does exercise it, he is free 
from social, economic, and political disabilities on grounds thereof. 


Ill. Relations between Religious Liberty and Other Human Rights 


While religious liberty is in one sense basic to all other human rights, 
especially civil rights, it is at the same time inseparably related to them. 
Freedom to worship, interpreted to include public worship, is dependent 
upon the rights of assembly and to a certain extent of association. It 
may involve freedom of speech and freedom of the press as well as the 
right to have property. Freedom to teach and to bring up children in 
the faith of their parents, if it is to include education beyond that which 
the home provides, involves freedom of speech, of the press, of associa- 
tion and assembly. It may also require the right to have property. 
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Freedom to practise one’s religion or belief calls into play freedom of 
opinion and expression including freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart information and ideas 
through any media and regardless of frontiers. The latter provision 
is significant for those manifestations of religious belief which have 
to do with missionary activity. Freedom to practise may also require 
freedom of association and the right to own property in association 
with others. Manifestation in observance may involve freedom of organ- 
ization and assembly, freedom of expression as well as the rights of 
the family as the “natural and fundamental group unit of society.” 
The inter-relationships here mentioned are only illustrative and not 
exhaustive. A fuller analysis would require consideration of the manner 
in which religious freedom impinges upon freedom in social, economic 
and political affairs. 

Notwithstanding these inter-relationships, the very nature of the 
Christian faith argues for the consideration of religious freedom as a 
separate human right the import of which is applicable to all men no 
matter what their faith. 


IV. Limitations on the Exercise of Religious Liberty 


The most responsible exercise of religious liberty involves freely 
accepted and self-imposed limitations. However, because the workings 
of society are complex and its members disposed to varying degrees of 
irresponsibility, the community claims authority normally through govern- 
mental channels to fix limitations. This position is not distinctive in gov- 
ernments which are bent upon curtailing freedom, but is held particu- 
larly by those where freedom is respected and its practice safeguarded. 

Various categories of limitation have found place in constitutions 
and laws. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights specifies limita- 
tions “for the purpose of securing due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and of meeting the just requirements of 
morality, public order and the general welfare in a democratic society.” 
Further limitations are considered generally permissible in times of 
national emergency. 

The imposition of limitations upon the exercise of religious liberty, 
no matter what terms are used, obviously carries with it the risk of abuse 
whether by government or by a dominant group in a domestic society. 
(Be it noted that such a dominant group may in fact be a minority — as 
in communist countries — which receives its power from outside the 
borders of a country or through a political system where a minority is 
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in control.) To guard against abuse, whether by administration of 
government or the pressure of a dominant group, limitations should 
be determined “by law.” Laws can thus be more objectively appraised 
within a nation or in due course by an international agency and practice 
in society can be evaluated in relation to law. 


V. Religious Bodies in Social and Political Settings 


In some countries, particularly those under communist control, 
religious bodies exist in an anti-religious setting. Whether Christian or 
other than Christian, they have a common cause in the defense of religi- 
ous liberty. They should explore more diligently areas of agreement in 
their understanding of religious freedom and of cooperative action in 
the recognition and observance of religious freedom in society. In this 
process they must guard against the dangerous error that religious 
freedom can be safe-guarded against inroads by anti-religious govern- 
ments through recourse to war. 

In some countries, especially but not exclusively those where mis- 
sionary activities have been pursued, Christian bodies exist in a non- 
Christian but not anti-religious setting. Notwithstanding wide differences 
in their conception of the Church, they should explore the extent to 
which they have common cause in their commitment to proclaim the 
Gospel to the uttermost parts of the world and the extent to which they 
can find agreement in the meaning of religious freedom in society. In 
this process a distinction among witness, religious liberty, and proselytism 
in society will be helpful. Witness is the testimony to faith in word and 
deed, where a person or a group seeks to persuade others. Religious 
liberty characterizes the witness as one which can be freely made in 
such a way as will permit a free and uncoerced response, whether affirm- 
ative or negative. Proselytism, as the term is here used, involves cajolery, 
bribery, undue pressure, intimidation, or the like and is a corruption 
both of the witness and of the process whereby it is made. 

In some countries, a Christian body exists as a minority in the setting 
of another Christian body which is dominant. The fact that there live 


together a majority religious group and a minority religious group is 
in itself no cause for disturbance. There are instances where the minority 
suffers no discrimination and the only distinction is such as attached 
to the very existence of a majority. In other instances, however, member- 
ship in a minority group leads to curtailment of religious freedom — by 
constitution, law, administrative acts, or public pressure — and there 
are resulting disabilities whether political, economic, or social. The 
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remembrance of a common Lord, no matter what ecclesiastical differences 
may prevail, can heal and invigorate the social fabric. The freedom claimed 
by the majority should be equally accorded to the minority, all the while 
remembering that witness and religious liberty are to be encouraged 
whereas proselytism as interpreted above is to be condemned. 


VI. International Standards and International Action 


An international standard has the advantage of transcending the 
limits set by domestic concept and practice. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is designed as a standard towards which all peoples 
and governments should strive. In this sense, it serves as a guide for the 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. It also offers 
a measure by which the conduct of governments and peoples can be 
appraised. While not a legal instrument in the strict sense, it has taken 
on legal significance by virtue of its impact in varying degree upon 
constitutions, laws, and court decisions, as well as upon practice. The 
present and the potential worth of the Universal Declaration should 
not be overlooked, even though human rights are today flagrantly 
violated in so many parts of the world. 

The most effective defense of human rights and thus of religious 
freedom is to be found in the mind and will of the people as reflected 
in constitution, law courts, and practice. It follows that action to promote 
the observance of human rights, if it is to be meaningful, must be domest- 
ic. However, there are various~kinds of international action which 
can help to improve the domestic situation where improvement is needed. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the very knowledge that the 
eyes of the world are upon the local scene and that world public opinion 
is increasingly ready to condemn or to commend. The international 
community as represented in the United Nations has little actual power 
to defend human rights. Nevertheless, by its system of reporting, by 
seminars, by studies, and by public debate, it contributes to the formation 
of “‘a human rights conscience” and where possible throws the spotlight 
of world public opinion upon a domestic violation. It also operates 
in more quiet ways through the good offices of the Secretary General. 

All that is now being done, one may contend, is quite meagre. Yet 
an important beginning has been made. If ‘international action is to 
become more effective, an essential ingredient must be provided. Inter- 
national covenants or conventions, whether regional or world-wide, 
human rights courts, and various measures of implementation will be 
attainable in proportion to the achievement of an international ethos. 





THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN THE MELTING-POT 
by 


P. D. DEVANANDAN 


The purpose of this paper is to throw some light on the Hindu 
understanding of the nature and implication of religious liberty. The 
Hindus themselves prefer to use the word tolerance, and they take 
pride in the claim that Hinduism is the most tolerant of religions. In 
a sense this is true. Throughout its long history we find that within the 
larger whole of Hinduism many different sects have continued to live 
for centuries in comparative peace and harmony. For this reason, 
Hindus describe their religion by a very suggestive name, sanatana 
dharma. This is to indicate that Hinduism is a religion (dharma) which 
is so extensive and wide as to stretch all the way from forms of primitive 
animism, which is the religion of village Hindus, to the more advanced 


understanding of religious values as expressed in the new forms of 
Vedanta, which today claims to be acceptable to the modern intellectual 
in all cultures. In India itself, it is true that the intellectual Vedantin 
assumes no religious superiority as against the simple villager whose 
faith consists in animistic worship of titular deities. This attitude of 
religious accommodation assumes a basic equality among different 
forms of faith and practice within Hinduism. 


I. The theology of Hindu tolerance 


There is a “theological” reason for this Hindu tolerance. The Hindu 
understanding of religious freedom is based on the traditional teaching 
about the nature of ultimate reality found in the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads as early as at least the sixth century B.C. An oft-quoted verse 
in the Rig Veda holds, “One alone is the Real though sages talk of it 
as many.” (RV. I 164: 46.) Here we have the earliest expression of 
what later developed into monistic mysticism, or more correctly advaita, 
non-duality. The very choice of this expression, non-duality, in prefer- 
ence to monism, is an indication of a willingness to concede the duality 
while maintaining, at the same time, that there is no ultimate two-ness. 
Such two-ness in Hindu thought would refer not only to God and man, 
to God and the world, but also to God and Reality. 
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The core of the Upanishadic teaching is claimed to be the mahdvakya 
(the great affirmation) of the Vedanta, tat tvam asi, That art thou 
(Chandogya VI. 8.7.). But this Brahman-Atman equation which is 
the ultimate state of mystic self-realisation is not interpreted as denying 
the fact of everyday experience of religious relation between God and 
man. God as Object of worship and the metaphysical Principle of 
Ultimate being are both valid. But they are not to be regarded as two 
separate entities. When approached by religious faith through devotion 
(bhakti), or through ritual acts of worship (karma), in one or other 
of his many forms (ishta devata), it is God as the final Object of worship 
Who responds. When approached through developed techniques of 
mystic apprehension the knowledge (jfidna) ultimately dawned upon 
the human self (dtman) that it was in essence the same as the Self 
(Brahman) of the universe. For other than the Brahman nothing exists. 
In either case the individual found release (moksha) from this world- 
life of relative reality and repeated births. 

In some form or other this view of Ultimate Being pervades all 
Hindu theology. Not always as a finished system of thought, but as 
an assumption of faith. So that even the more pronounced schools 
of theism in Vaishnavite and Saivite religion tend to take the position 
that whatever mdrga (way) one may choose to go, he will eventually 
reach the same End. This does not mean that present differences in 
beliefs and practices (dcdra) were not considered important in the here 
and now. Right through the long history of the various sects within 
Hinduism, these differences were carefully distinguished, especially by 
the schoolmen in the medieval period of Hindu religious history. That 
is how separate, sectarian bodies of sacred literature took form and 
content to support diverse theological theories. But it is doubtful 
whether any serious comparative study of the different teachings of the 
various sects was ever undertaken by Hindu scholars, for the assumption 
had steadily gained ground that whatever the view about the nature 
of the god worshipped, the ultimate goal was mystic self-realisation. 
Consequently Hindu tolerance of various mdrgas. Comparison, as 
such, was never encouraged, except by academicians. 


Il. The impact of history 


There is also a historical reason for this accommodating attitude 
of easy tolerance of beliefs and practices within Hinduism. What has 
come to be known as Hinduism is the result of the fusion of two main 
streams of religious culture — the Aryan and the Dravidian. At this 
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date it is not possible to indicate what in present-day Hinduism may 
be regarded as Dravidian and what Aryan. But scholarship is generally 
agreed that the Dravidian culture is the older element as borne out 
by the evidence of archeological findings in Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
which are dated as early as 3000 B.C. The earliest Aryan Scriptures 
of the Indo-Aryans are of course the Vedas and their date cannot be 
later than 800 B.C. These two strains of religious culture, although 


in many respects mutually contradictory do not seem to have developed 
in isolation, the one from the other. On the contrary, by the time we 
come to the period of the Great Epics, the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana (200 B.C. - 200 A.D.), they seem to have coalesced to form the 
composite culture of the Hinduism that we know. Here again, in a 
sense the principle of advaita (non-duality) prevailed. For it was more 
than the passive coexistence of popular religion and philosophic schools, 
of sectarian theistic sects and monistic cults. They were all regarded 
as various forms of Hinduism. Hindu religious leaders describe this 
process as a peaceful settlement of possible conflict of religious cultures. 

The period of the Upanishads which saw the birth of the Vedanta 
doctrine of advaita was also the age of “the great heresies.” Mahavira, 
the reputed founder of Jainism, and Gotama Buddha were near con- 
temporaries in sixth century B.C. Jainism and Buddhism broke away 
from Upanishadic Hinduism and flourished in India for a time. But 
their ethics of ahimsa (non-injury), their emphasis on salvation through 
individual effort, and their belief in Karma-samsdra (the law of the deed 
and re-incarnation) were also accepted as fundamental in all forms of 
Hinduism. This common ground made it easy to accept other differences 
without any demur. So much so that in course of time Jainism and 
Buddhism came to be regarded by most Hindus as part of the larger 
whole of Hinduism. The growth of Buddhist systems of thought which 
were modelled on the classical Hindu darshanas, and Jaina adoption 
of temple worship in which Brahmin priests officiated forged bonds of 
close affinity with Hinduism. Thus conflict was avoided and peaceful 
relations maintained through the centuries between Hinduism, on the 
one hand, and Buddhism and Jainism on the other. 


lil. The Social Pattern of Caste structure 


There is a sociological reason also for Hindu tolerance. Just when 
the caste system came to be generally accepted, it is difficult to say. 
But the Code of Manu was obviously regularised only about the begin- 
ning of the first century of our era. And by that time the caste system, 


29 
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as we know it, had become the characteristic pattern of the Hindu 
social structure. By this means it was possible to group the Hindu 
people so that every one found a place in society from birth (jati). The 
very word jati, which is used in all Indian languages for caste, indicates 
that Hindus came to accept that there was something determinative 
about birth, in that one was born in a family that settled for him the 
social status that was to be his. There was no getting away from it. 


With the growth and development of the caste system the idea also 
became established that one was born a Hindu into one or other of the 
many sub-caste groups, and that to be a Hindu was to observe scrupu- 
lously the rules and regulations of one’s caste as they had been tradi- 
tionally handed down. So long as one adhered to the caste code, it 
mattered little what one’s own religious beliefs were. The important 
thing was to belong in a caste, and in that matter one had no choice, 
for he was born into a caste. Moreover, there was no possibility whatso- 
ever of changing caste in one’s lifetime, though there was the pos- 
sibility of being born in another caste in another life. To be a Hindu 
is thus to belong to one or other of the Hindu castes, so much so that 
the word jati also came to be used synonymously with religion. To be 
outcaste was to cease to be a Hindu, and contrariwise to cease to be 
a Hindu by becoming an adherent of any other religion was to incur 
the penalty of being ostracised by one’s caste-folk. To “change” one’s 
religion (conversion, to use a Christian term) to the Hindu is as impos- 
sible as to change one’s caste. Consequently from the Hindu point of 
view freedom of religious opinion does not mean freedom to change 
one’s religion (svadharma, which again is used synonymously for one’s 
caste, and one’s religion). 

The caste structure became rigid by the time Muslim power became 
established in India. It is not impossible that this was in some measure 
due to the proselytising activity of Muslim rulers. Converts to Islam 
were Outcaste. They did not belong in the Hindu social system. That 
was more important to bear in mind than the fact of religious change 
in their belief and practices. So that opposition to religious conversion 
was primarily, if not wholly, on social grounds. And all religious con- 
version came to be regarded as motivated by social considerations. 

Of course, this was not the first time in Indian history that Hindus 
had come up against another religion. The Syrian Christians of Malabar 
had probably immigrated at least by the fourth century of our era. The 
Zoroastrian community of refugees from Persia, who came to be known 
as Parsis, had come about the seventh century. And communities of 
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Jewish traders had also found their way to the Western coast of India 
in the course of their dispersion, beginning perhaps as early as the 
first century of our era. But none of these groups of immigrants was 
aggressive in promoting its religion. In fact they were all most anxious 
to maintain their separate identity as social groups, adhering to their 
customs and marrying among themselves as a rule. This fitted in with 
the Hindu idea of tolerance of other religions 


IV. The reactions to Islam 


The case was different with the Muslims. They were zealous to 
spread their faith and did not have any scruples about making converts 
to Islam even at the point of the sword. Also they took to themselves 
Hindu wives, not infrequently by violence. Besides, they rapidly gained 
political power and increasingly vast territories of what had been Hindu 
kingdoms were brought under Muslim rule by conquest. 

Beginning from about the tenth century for nearly seven centuries 
during Muslim rule in India a sizeable population of Muslims came 
into being. Although there were periods of Muslim toleration of their 
Hindu subjects and sincere efforts to establish stable government, there 
were frequent outbursts of Muslim fanaticism which resulted in forced 
conversion of Hindus, violent persecution and sometimes ruthless 
destruction of temples and shrines. All this led Hindus to a certain 
antagonism, which developed into a hatred of Muslims that still persists 
in India. 

And. yet this was a period in Hindu history which saw the growth 
and expansion of the sectarian bhakti movements. This period has 
been described as the period of medieval Hindu theism, because it was 
characterized by many movements within Hinduism, spread over various 
parts of the country but not in any way related with one another. These 
movements laid stress on worship, personal experience of grace, ecstatic 
devotion to some one form of Vishnu or Siva, and in the belief in the 
continued existence of the individual bhakta in the eternal beatitude of 
the Divine presence in the hereafter. 

Although this revival of sectarian theism led to increasing stress on 
the differences among the various school of Saivite, Vaishnavite and 
Saktite thought, there does not seem to have been any noticeable reli- 


gious rivalry or theological controversy among the religious groups as 
such. Individual gurus (teachers) are reported to have debated these 
issues, sometimes with a great deal of passionate enthusiasm. But we 
do not hear of any active propaganda by any of these sects to make 
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converts, though we do hear of theistic reformers like Ramananda and 
Kabir. There are references in South Indian history to rajas who were 
either Saivites or Vaishnavites discriminating among their subjects on 
the score of religious beliefs and practices, which sometimes took the 
form of religious persecution. But such instances are comparatively 
rare and far between. The general acceptance of the principle that 
belonging to a caste was sufficient evidence of being a Hindu, and that 
every individual had the freedom to work out his own personal creed 
so long as it did not involve any violation of caste rules and regulations 
was the basis of Hindu tolerance. 

This tolerance was however limited to those within the larger whole 
of Hinduism, partly because of the general assumption, nowhere ex- 
pressly stated, that all forms of Hinduism were basically the same, 
because it was the religion of a people who were held together by a com- 
mon social structure, and partly also because of the assumption that 
on this side of reality it was not possible to have any assurance of the 
absolute validity of one’s beliefs. This tolerance was severely put to 
test when Hinduism came into real contact with Islam and Christianity 
from the tenth century on. It was to their exclusivism that Hinduism 
reacted strongly. Both these religions began by fiercely denouncing 
all Hinduism as idolatry and heathenism. They refused to see in Hindu- 
ism any religious value worth the name. Moreover they took organised 
measures to win over to their faith as many Hindus as they could. And 
the methods they employed to gain converts were not always above 
reproach. Hinduism retaliated, and converts to these religions were 
promptly outcaste. They were deprived of all claims to family property, 
as being outcaste also meant being disinherited. But then, it must not 
be forgotten that to the Hindu families themselves, if they were of the 
high caste groups, it involved considerable pain and misery. Conver- 
sion was therefore resisted, and, especially among high caste folk, 
neither Muslims nor Christians could make many converts. What was 
dreaded was more the social obloquy than the religious defection. 


VY. The modern period of defensive reaction 


This accounts for the stand Hindu orthodoxy took against the 
Brahmo Samaj in the nineteenth century. It was not so much their 
religious heterodoxy as the radical social views of the members of the 
Brahmo Samaj in regard to caste, the status of the Hindu woman and 
their adoption of European social customs which were condemned. 
In contrast to this, the attitude of Hindu orthodoxy towards those who 
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became members of the Theosophical Society was friendly, if not cordial. 
That is because theosophy gave warm support to many of the Hindu 
social practices and religious beliefs. Hindu members of the Theosophi- 
cal Society scrupulously observed caste regulations. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century Hinduism takes serious 
and organised religious objection to the proselytizing activities of both 
Islam and Christianity. From now on there is a growing tendency 
towards building an apologetic for Hinduism. Hindu leaders defend 
the tenets of their faith against the attacks of Christian missionaries. 
The earliest protest was voiced by the Arya Saméj first by its founder, 
Daydnand Saraswati, and later by his lieutenant, Lala Lajpat Rai. 
In fact it was Daydanand Saraswati who for the first time suggested 
that Hindus should take the retaliatory measure of recovering the con- 
verts who had gone over to Islam and Christianity. For this purpose 
Daydnand Saraswati introduced a rite of purification, shuddhi, whereby 
such converts could be readmitted into Hinduism. It must be noted, 
however, that what the Arya Samaj intended to do was to make it pos- 
sible for those who had left Hinduism to come back to the faith of their 
fathers. The shuddhi rite was not a rite of initiation in order to make 
Hindus of non-Hindus. And in all fairness to Hindus it must be stated 
that such conversions were never made. It may be that the reason was 
that Hindu society would have been faced with the problem of assigning 
these converts a place in the caste fabric. Most of those recovered from 
Indian Christianity or Indian Islam were of outcaste origin and they 
did not aspire to a place within the caste fabric. 


About the time the Arya Samaj came into being Ramakrishna 
Paramahamé$a popularised the teaching that a// historic religions, includ- 
ing Christianity and Islam, were also mdrgas leading to the same goal. 
This was, in a sense, a new teaching. It was no longer that religious 
differences within Hinduism did not matter : now the claim is that there 


was no difference between Hinduism and other religions. Ramakrishna’s 
famous disciple, Swami Vivekananda, made this the central message 
of the neo-Vedanta which he proclaimed to the world. This message 
caught the imagination of many in America and in Europe, for it appealed 
for religious tolerance on the plea that all religions were after all only 
relatively true. No one of them could claim absolute validity. Under- 
lying this claim is the assumption that the essential nature of Reality 
is unknowable. It is true that as a result of strenuous efforts of dis- 
entanglement from all that we describe as the material, the essential 
being of man (dtman) can realise its destiny as the ultimate ground 
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of all being (brahma). But the moment such realisation dawns, the 
individual self as such ceases to be a separate entity because it now has 
realised its oneness with the ultimate being which alone is. This mystic 
apprehension of the unity of all being, in some form or other, ought 
to be characteristic of all understanding about Reality. This, Swami 
Vivekananda maintained, was the message of Vedanta for modern man. 
And Professor S. Radhakrishnan has brilliantly expounded this in our 
day. Religions in their many forms all belong to this side of that self- 
realisation. They may lead to that end — in fact the Hindu assumption 
is that they all do — but, in a sense, the ultimate goal of all religions 
is beyond religion. Why then should religious men quarrel over the 
claims of their different creeds? What, after all, does one gain by 
changing from one religion to another ? 

It needs to be appreciated by other than Hindus that Hinduism 
understands by religion a relationship between God and man which 
is limited to history and this-worldly life. As such, religion refers to 
life in the here and now, which however it is related to Eternal Being 
is not in any sense to be equated with it. Here, in this world, we are 
only concerned with relative values. The Hindu theory is that “all 
religions are the same,” in that they are all means to an end, furnishing 
men with different but partial insights into the nature of Reality of equal 
value (sama darshana). The tolerance of Hinduism is based upon this 
concept of sama darshana (of equal value, though different from one 
another). This is not to be confused with another dictum, with which 
many Hindus would not agree, namely, sarva samaya sama rasam. 
This would mean that the essence (rasam) of all religions is the same. 
But, according to some Hindus, this would be denying the fact of dif- 
ferences that will always persist among religions ; or, at any rate, not 
taking sufficient account of the differences which do matter. 

Consequently this tolerance and accommodation, both characteristic 
of historic Hinduism, has given Hindu religious leaders a justification 
for assimilating whatever was found acceptable in other religions with- 
out any qualms about such syncretism. This freedom is another evidence 
to which Hindus proudly point as yet another proof of the Hindu claim 
for tolerance, in that it recognises that there may be values in other 
religions with which one’s own religion may be enriched. And such 
appropriation, the Hindu points out, obviates the need for “conversion.” 
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VI. The problems created by Independence 


Since Independence (1947) the crux of the problem of religious 
tolerance for the Hindu is in this vexed issue of conversion, the proselyt- 
izing activity of Christian missions in India. Independence had been 
won at the heavy price of partition of the country. Most Indian Muslims 
had opted for Pakistan and the transfer of population had meant blood- 
shed and violence the like of which India had not known for centuries. 
Today the vast majority of the population in India is Hindu and the 
natural urge is to declare that India is the home of Hindus. There are, 
in fact, groups of orthodox Hindu nationalists who want to make India 
a Hindu state, in which Hinduism will be, as it were, the religion of 
the state, and only those who profess to be Hindus by religion can be 
citizens. Other religious minorities would be permitted on sufferance, 
provided they are willing to be second-class citizens. This stand, how- 
ever, is taken only by a minority, by such groups as the Hindu Mahasab- 
ha, the Jana Sangh and the Rashtriya Svayam Sevak Sangh. These 
groups have developed a bitter antagonism to non-Hindu religions. 
In particular they are fiercely intolerant of Christianity and Islam and 
would want to prevent their expansion in Hindu India by State action 
against all proselytism. Periodic attempts have been made to institute 
inquiries about Christian missionary activities, and also to enact laws 
which would severely discourage conversions. Hindu religious resur- 
gence, suspicion of possible political motives of missionary work, the 
foreign character of Christianity, the unwillingness of Indian Christians 
to give up the “exclusive claims” of their faith, and, more than all, the 
social disruption created by the increasing number of non-Hindus of 
alien culture, are among the reasons for this trend towards religious 
intolerance in modern Hindu orthodoxy. 

But at Independence India declared herself a “secular, democratic 
state.” This is the ideal towards which the Indian National Congress 
is working. Both the concepts of secularity and democracy are new 
to the Indians, and for the first time in their history they are faced with 
the task of defining the juridical content of religious liberty in a cultural 
context which has been for centuries influenced by Hindu religious 
ideals. The future is not with the fascist interpretation of religious 
freedom that Hindu orthodoxy seeks to impose on the State. It is with 
the democratic leadership of the Hindu liberal that the future of the 
secular democracy lies. But their understanding of religious liberty is 
somewhat confused by certain forces which are making for radical 
change in the country. 
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These forces may be summarily stated : (1) the trend towards cultural 
unification ; (2) the movement for a re-patterning of society ; (3) the urge 
for a re-ordering of the economic life of the people so that they benefit 
by modern technology ; and (4) the prevailing quest for human solidarity, 
for a world community of mankind in which human rights will be 
guaranteed. All these forces have made a serious impact not only on 
the modern Hindu’s religious creed but also on his understanding of 
religious freedom. 


VII. New factors at work 


In the first place there is a felt need for a reassessment of traditional 
cultural values. Since most of them are bound up with religious con- 
cepts — Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic and Christian — an effort is being 
made to dissociate the cultural element from the religious. This is by 
no means an easy task, especially where traditional Hindu cultural 
values in drama, art and music are concerned, as they are all so much 
a part of the vast complex of Hinduism. Consequently such “secularisa- 
tion” of culture to the Hindu appears to be a violation of his religious 
liberty. To the non-Hindu Indian, on the other hand, such cultural 
re-integration appears to be a subtle process of Hinduisation, and to 
that extent an imposition on his religious freedom. 

Secondly, with the breakdown of the caste-pattern of society it is 
now necessary to find another answer to the question, ““Who is a Hindu?”. 
One answer would be that an Indian is a Hindu, and from that descrip- 
tion it would be claimed that to be an Indian one ought to be a Hindu, 
whatever his personal religious beliefs. For Hinduism could be stretched 
to include all creeds: Another answer would be any one who subscribes 
to the Vedantic view of Reality, and the consequent assumption that 
all religions are relatively true, no one religion being absolutely true. 
In either case, the Hindu attitude towards other religions becomes 


“intolerant.” Such intolerance becomes increasingly apparent in the 
gathering opposition to all “conversion” from Hinduism to other reli- 
gions, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, in the active advocacy 
by Hindu “missions” to preach the “equality” of all religions, to promote 
the practice of “common worship,” and to discourage the teaching of 
any one particular religion (to the neglect of other religions) to children 
in schools. 


Thirdly, the impact of technological culture has aroused a cynical 
attitude of suspicion, especially in the minds of the long-oppressed, 
low-caste and outcaste Hindus, that all religion is superstition, the 
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deliberate device of the privileged few to perpetuate poverty and enslave 
the worker. Partly inspired by communist ideology, and partly by an 
uncritical rationalism, such movements of revolt against Hindu ortho- 
doxy in particular, and against religion in general, have been countered 
of recent times in India by a “revival” of religion in which people of 
different faiths joined forces. This possibility of religious groups, in 
a multi-religious society like in India, being persuaded to work together 
for common social and political ends is a new thing to the Hindu. But 
some confusion arises in putting the scheme into effect, because of 
the assumptions of Hindu religious thought that all religions are of 
equal pragmatic value on this side of Reality, and that in the contingencies 
of human history all action is only of the here and now. 

Nevertheless, a new global consciousness and the fact of human 
solidarity in our modern world have made Hindus restate the view that 
to secure world harmony people of all religions should strive for a 
peaceful settlement of their differences by giving up all aggressive propa- 
ganda for their particular creed. Organised efforts to make converts 
from other faiths should be abandoned, if such conversion involves a 
“going out” of the religion in which one was born and brought up 
(svadharma so interpreted) and joining another by an act of initiation 
whereby one’s former faith is denounced as untrue. 

Thus the Hindu conception of religious tolerance is today in a state 
of confusion of meaning and intention, and not infrequently it turns 
into intolerance. This is largely because of the present historical situation 
in which India finds itself. But it is also due to the Hindu view of the 
nature of religion as the religion of a people who are today an inde- 
pendent nation seeking to build a sense of cultural coherance and politi- 
cal stability. Also it is due to the traditional Hindu view of all religions 
as only relatively true, and the growing belief among Hindu religious 
leaders that India’s integrity and world harmony in this age of power- 
conflicts can only be secured by the universal acceptance of this dogma 
of religious relativism. That is why within India itself, where religious 


pluralism in recent history has made for tragic divisions, religious prop- 


aganda and religious conversion, involving freedom to change one’s 
religion, as against freedom to hold one’s personal views about religious 
verities, are suspect. 





THE THEOLOGICAL POSITION OF ISLAM 
CONCERNING RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
by 


ELMER H. DOUGLAS 


What is meant by “religion” ? 


In the usual Western sense religion pertains to those systems of 
belief or customary practices involving the relationship of man to the 
supernatural, in private or in public, individually or corporately. It 
includes acts of worship, the use of sacred Scriptures, frequentation of 
places set apart for this purpose. Only secondarily or by extension 
does religion, properly speaking, comprehend social relationships and 
“worldly” affairs. Thus the “religious” is distinguished from the 
“secular.” 

Islam includes all this and much more. Strictly speaking, religion 
(din) pertains to the obligatory religious practices. But it embraces 
the totality of man’s life, all that he does, thinks or aspires to be. In 
Islam’s all-inclusiveness the community (wmmah) and loyalty of the 
individual to this community become matters of vital religious concern. 
Family relationships, political dealings and commercial affairs have 
their roots in Islam and are governed by Islamic stipulations. This much 
must be said in the beginning in order to appreciate the scope of Islam 
as a religion and to be aware of the underlying difference between the 
Western and Islamic concept of “religion.” Strictiy, Islam recognises 
no “secular.” 

The student of the question of religious freedom must therefore 
constantly ask himself what he means by “religion” and attempt to 
understand what his Muslim interlocutor means by the same term. 


What is “religious liberty” ? 


“Religious liberty” means the liberty to do what? Is it liberty to 
worship in private, in family or in public as one desires? Is it liberty 
to hold those articles of belief which have been transmitted historically 
and so accepted, or to adhere to professions and beliefs dictated by 
conscience or adopted after persuasion? Does this liberty apply to 
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academic institutions and law courts as well as to mosques, churches 
and interpretation of Scriptures ? 

Does religious liberty imply the right to propagate one’s faith, to 
seek to change the faith of others, to do this in private or in public, by 
preaching, teaching or other forms of persuasion, to disseminate literature 
pertaining thereto by gift, loan or sale, in public or in private ? 

Does religious liberty imply the right to choose one’s faith, to change 
one’s faith, or to hold no faith at all? 

Does religious liberty include the right of a Muslim to cease to be 
a Muslim, or of a non-Muslim to become a Muslim ? 

Questions of this nature are manifold and pertinent to the concept 
of religious liberty. And any exposition of the theological position of 
Islam and its relation thereto requires an expressed or tacit definition 
of the terms “religion” and “liberty.” 


I. TRADITIONAL ATTITUDE OF ISLAM 


1. Sources. The Qur’an (Koran) and the Traditions constitute the 
basis of Muslim attitudes and the source of Muslim legislation on reli- 
gious liberty. 

A word of explanation of these two sources is necessary here. The 
Qur’an contains the divine revelations believed by Muslims to have 
been given to their Prophet Muhammad (died A.D. 632), recited, 
remembered, recorded and later compiled. As divinely inspired Scripture, 
it is believed to be faultless, unalterable, valid as truth for all men in 
all ages. 

The Traditions are the records of the sayings and deeds attributed 
to Muhammad. They were collected, examined, sifted and compiled 
by a number of traditionists during the second and third centuries after 
Muhammad. The most celebrated of them is al-Bukhari who died in 
A.D. 870. The question of the authenticity of the traditions and of 
the circumstances of their coming into existence is irrelevant at this 
time. It is not beside the point, however, simply to state that, according 
to many scholars, many traditions were advanced to support legislation 


that was in the process of elaboration within the Muslim community 
during that period. 


The Qur’an, then, and the Traditions constitute the prime sources 
from which attitudes and legislation bearing on religious liberty in 
succeeding centuries have derived. Attitudes and legislation, therefore, 
have divine sanction. 
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Our first task is to discover what these sources have to say on the 
subject. 


2. Toleration of differences within Islam. It is not to be supposed 


that the Muslim community is theologically or politically unanimous. 
That Islam has accommodated itself to profound differences and divi- 
sions within its own household is of significance. Very early in Islamic 
history the community was split into the Shi‘ah and Sunni communities, 
for example, and this schism has not yet been healed. The theoretically 
abnormal situation has been accepted by the world of Islam. 

Within two centuries after Muhammad four schools of Muslim law 
appeared and they have been accepted by Sunnis to this day in spite 
of fundamental internal differences. This is not the place to discuss 
other divergent groups as the Kharijites, Ibadites, Isma‘ilis, Ahmadiyya, 
etc. for whom a place is reserved in Islam though on fundamental issues 
serious differences divide them. 

Such sufferance has been justified in several ways. For example 
the Qur’anic text 5. 118, “If Thou punish them, they are Thy servants, 
and if Thou forgive them... Thou, verily, art the Mighty, the Wise,” * 
leaves the final issue with Allah alone. 

Traditions have been adduced to explain disparities within Islam. 
One tradition has the Prophet foretell that the community of Islam would 
be divided into seventy-three sects. Another tradition traced to Muham- 
mad would explain that differences of opinion within the community 
are a sign of Allah’s mercy. 


3. Severity toward pagans, leniency toward “People of Scripture.” 
The Prophet energetically attacked the pagan worship of his fellow- 
Arabians. “There is no god except Allah,” he proclaimed, and with 
this trenchant affirmation he excluded obeisance to any other divinity. 
The insistence and severity of this exhortation have not diminished 
with the passage of time. Against all forms of polytheism and idolatry 
Islam has reserved unconcealed and unmitigated hostility. Their parti- 
sans down the ages have been opposed mercilessly, until or unless they 
become believers (Muslims). 

But others, the “People of the Scripture,” that is, those to whom 
divine revelation had previously been accorded, were treated with more 
consideration. These were especially the Christians and the Jews. That 
Muhammad was not hostile to Christians per se may be concluded from 





! All Qur’anic quotations in this paper are from the translation by Rodwell. 
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the simple fact that one of his concubines was a Coptic Christian named 
Maryam. But more than this, we know from the Qur’anic passage 5. 85 
that Muhammad felt a particular affinity toward Christians: “Thou 
shalt certainly find those to be nearest in affection to them (i.e. Muslims) 
who say ‘We are Christians.’ This, because some of them are priests 
and monks, and because they are free from pride.” Muhammad was 
also on friendly terms with the Christian ruler of Abyssinia. 

In the early Madinan period (i.e. after A.D. 622) strong objection 
was raised by the Prophet to doctrines that he supposed were Christian, 
such as his interpretation of the Trinity, the sonship of Jesus, the cruci- 
fixion. But even so, objection did not reach the state of intolerance or 
violence toward the Christians, as was the case in his relations to the 
Jews. There is sufficient evidence to show that Muhammad’s antipathy 
to Christians at this point was the result of his misinformation or ignor- 
ance of fundamental Christian teachings '. 

Open hostility toward Christians did break out toward the latter 
part of Muhammad’s career, however (Qur. 9. 29 ff.), but this must 
be attributed less to theological considerations than to political expe- 
diency. For the Christian Arab tribes to the North continued their 
traditional loyalty to Byzantium rather than recognize Muhammad’s 
leadership and accept the fiscal arrangements imposed on non-Muslims. 
Byzantine-Muslim hostility did not cease until Islam finally became 
dominant in the Middle East. Christians in Najran, in South Arabia, 
on the contrary, concluded an agreement with the Muslims whereby 
they were permitted, as “people of the Scripture,” to maintain their 
faith on the condition of certain payments. That is, they were allowed 
to maintain their identity within the nascent Muslim state as “protected 
subjects” (dhimmis) so long as they fulfilled specified conditions. This 
dhimmi status has remained a distinctive feature of Muslim-Christian 
relations, indeed of all relations between Muslims and the “People of 
the Scripture” down to modern times. It is a phenomenon of no little 
significance, and a fuller discussion of it will follow. 

The point is that early Islam, though admittedly presenting certain 
features that on the surface may be interpreted as precluding any pos- 
sibility of harmonious relations between Muslims and non-Muslims, 
does possess, in Qur’an, traditions and historical events, basic elements 
that may be utilized to serve the ends of accord, which in turn may issue 
in more genuine freedom for all concerned. 


1 For a brief exposition of this, see W. MontGomMeRY Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
pp. 315-320. 
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4. Apostates. Access to Islam is easy. Separation from it is costly. 
The Qur’an contains more than a score of verses referring to those who, 
after having confessed Islam, turn their backs on it. A typical passage 
is 4. 115, which says : “But whose shall sever himself from the prophet 
after that “the guidance’ hath been manifested to him, and shall follow 
any other path than that of the faithful, we will turn our back on him 
as he hath turned his back on us, and we will cast him into Hell ; — an 
evil journey thither !” 

In general it may be said that the cost of apostasy is measured in 
terms of punishment in the life to come, estrangement from the friend- 
ship of believers, danger of the temptations of Satan, separation from 
Allah, his deafness to their repentance, impossibility of pardon, frustra- 
tion in this world and fire in the next. 

One verse especially, 4. 91, has been construed in a way to justify 
the death penalty for apostasy. It reads: “They desire that ye should 
be infidels as they are infidels, and that ye should be alike. Take there- 
fore none of them for friends, till they have fied their homes for the 
cause of God. If they turn back, then seize them, and slay them wher- 
ever ye find them; but take none of them as friends or helpers...” 
But even this text may be explained in a way to make it apply to traitors 
of the state rather than to converts away from Islam '. 

That early Islam denied to Muslims the freedom to renounce their 
faith is clear. The severity and kind of punishment to be meted out 
to an apostate may be subject to qualification and interpretation. The 
later development of Muslim law inclined toward extreme severity, and 
is responsible for the rigor with which apostates have been treated in 
many Muslim lands down to modern times and which they may still 
expect to receive in certain conservative areas. The modern trend in 
the interpretation and application of Muslim law in this respect is toward 
increasing laxity. 

5. Relation of Individual to the community. The spirit of intransi- 
geance in cases of defection from Islam is comprehensible, even if not 
defensible, when the importance of the community (ummah) in Islam 
is understood. By the community is meant the nation, the people united 
by an ideal, a faith a common loyalty. Originally, in the mind of Muham- 
mad, the world contained but one “people” (Qur. 2. 209), but division 
occurred resulting in the Jewish “people” and the Christian “people.” 
Finally God raised up the Muslim “people” who are the élite. “Ye are 





1 For a full treatment of this question, see S. Zwemer, The Law of Apostasy in Islam. 
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the best folk that hath been raised up unto mankind. Ye enjoin the 
Just, and ye forbid the Evil, and ye believe in God...” (3. 106.) Par- 
ticipation in this “people,” this community, is not to be taken lightly. 
It has divine sanction. The element of its cohesion is the religious faith 
that Muhammad transmitted to it. Since this is so, Islam is a faith that 
lies not on the periphery of community life but in its very centre. Separa- 
tion of religious faith from affairs of society is unthinkable. Adherence 
to the faith implies attachment to the community, and vice versa. 
Solidarity of the faith, then, becomes a sine qua non of a stable corporate 
life. Is it any wonder, with this view of the relation of “state” and 
“religion,” that the individual in early Islam found his salvation in 
loyalty to and solidarity with his “people” ? In like measure any defec- 
tion from the faith implied betrayal of one’s “people.” And treason 
could not be tolerated. Succeeding centuries saw little change in this 
concept. Lack of freedom to abandon Islam, therefore, became the 
norm. 


6. Relation of Islam to other nations. The intransigeance of Islam 
in some of the foregoing matters did not contribute to tranquil inter- 
national relations. On the contrary, in the mind of the Muslim the 
world was theoretically divided into two categories : (a) the household 
of Islam (dar al-Islam), and (b) the household of war (dar al-harb). 
The implication was that all outside of the territory conquered by the 
Muslims was legitimate prey for further conquest in the name of Islam. 
This idea was based on divine Scripture, for the Qur'an states : “Fight 
therefore against them until there be no more civil discord, and the 
only worship be that of God...” (2. 189). “Fight then against them 
till strife be at an end, and the religion be all of it God’s” (8. 40). What- 
ever the circumstances may have been which called forth these Scriptural 
assertions, some of the rulers of the Islamic empire used them to bolster 
their designs on total world conquest. It is not that a “hot war’ was 
in unceasing process. Truces might be declared and concessions made 
temporarily to potential enemies and even defeat might break the urge 
to conquer. Yet ideally, they thought, the plan of Allah was the eventual 
total islamization of all peoples. Nothing less could be worthy of the 
One Sovereign. 

This ideal helps to explain the centuries of hostility in the conquest 
of Persia and India in the East and of Byzantium and other powers 
in the West. It helps to explain, also, the state of “protection” recognized 
in favour of Christian and Jewish minorities within the Islamic empire, 
and the restrictions and comparative lack of freedom experienced by 
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these minorities as they sought to preserve their identity as quasi- 
foreigners within a totalitarian Muslim state throughout the centuries. 

7. Liberalism versus orthodoxy. While good Muslims profess loyalty 
to the Qur’an and Traditions, Islam has always had its liberals, free- 
thinkers, rationalists and heretics. Theological controversies in early 
Islam revolved around questions of the nature of God, the eternity 
of the Qur’an, free-will, etc. Through the influence of Greek thought, 
in the ninth century especially, rationalism seemed to prosper. By the 
tenth century, however, rationalism was subdued by the overwhelming 
weight of conservative theologians. They insisted that the faithful 
should believe what had been handed down to them “without asking 
how or why.” The door of free inquiry in religious matters was closed 
and remained closed for centuries thereafter, excluding the possibility 
of intellectual development and denying the right of religious liberty to 
Muslims who would remain loyal to Islam. 

This imprisonment of the spirit and tyranny over the intellect have 
left an indelible imprint on Islamic culture, society, economic and 
political development. 


Il. CONTEMPORARY TRENDS 


The foregoing discussion of the traditional and historical situation 
of Islam with reference to religious liberty is basic to an understanding 
of contemporary events and trends. Our purpose in rehearsing the 
past is the better to comprehend the present. 

It is not to be inferred that what has been always will be with regard 
to Muslim attitudes. For Islam can change and has a remarkable power 
of adaptation to new circumstances. Its own past is sufficient evidence 
of adaptability, though, admittedly, transformation and progress have 
often been sluggish, laborious and not without violence. Progress 
toward religous liberty may be so characterized. 

What has been written thus far may give the impression of hopeless- 
ness in reaching a concept of liberty analogous to that of the Western 
World. But despair is unwarranted. Traditional attitudes are under- 
going modification. There is a definite trend in Islam today toward 
greater liberty. We shall attempt to see in what respects this is so. 


1. Religious liberty for Muslim missionary activity. Muslims are 
beginning to realize the value of religious liberty in the pursuit of their 
own missionary activities. The Ahmadiyyah movement is particularly 
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active in propagating Islam. Their missionaries in Spain have encoun- 
tered restrictions similar to those familiar to Protestants. A few years 
ago one of their agents wrote : 


“It is agonizing to learn that even in our ‘enlightened’ age there 
are some nations which claim to be democratic in their convictions ; 
yet they deny such basic liberties as preaching of one’s faith. News 
came recently from Spain that the government of that country 
objected against any propagation of Islam. In fact the Spanish 
government threatened a Muslim missionary that he would be 
expelled from Spain if he would pursue any such efforts to bring a 
better understanding of Islam. It is deplorable to learn that the 
Nehru Government has also been waging a policy of making it 
difficult for any foreign missionaries to stay in India. In our opinion, 
preaching of one’s religious convictions is one of the basic civil 
liberties the denial of which directly conflicts with the democratic 
principles.” 


The extension of Islam through military conquest, as in the early 
years, is no longer possible or desirable. Holy warfare, the jihdd, whose 
protagonists stirred the devout and militant to combat “‘on the pathway 
of God” in eras gone by, is no longer approved by enlightened Muslims 
as a means to defend or extend Islam, though voices in its favour are 
heard ineffectually from time to time. But Muslim missionary activity 
by peaceful means, — education, distribution of literature, persuasion 
following the pattern of Christian missionaries, is on the increase. In 
the pursuit of their ends Muslims are learning that religious liberty 
is one of the basic rights of humanity. 

2. Apostasy. Converts from Islam are still treated as renegades 
from the true faith. Yet the so-called “Law of apostasy,” which until 
very recent times in most Muslim lands exposed converts to the danger 
of death, though theoretically it remains in the Muslim Law (Shari‘ah), 
is rarely interpreted today to mean death and is rarely applied with 
its traditional rigor. 

Rashid Rida, celebrated Qur’anic exegete (d. 1935), denied the 


legitimacy of the death penalty of an apostate from Islam who changes 
his faith as a matter of individual conviction, not as an act of revolt 


against Islam or the Muslim community. Here the distinction between 
religious faith in itself and opinions regarding the Muslim community 


1 The Muslim Sunrise, 4th quarter, 1956, pp. 9, 10. 
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is significant’. That is, in the case of conversion from Islam, the judge 
would differentiate between the personal acceptance of a religious faith 
other than Islam and active opposition to Islam. 

This does not mean that conversion from Islam is without the suffer- 
ing of disabilities, as, for example, social ostracism, expulsion from 
family relationships, boycotting, loss of inheritance rights, possibility 
of divorce, etc. But it does indicate a relaxation of legal severity. This 
trend toward greater liberty is undoubtedly due in large measure to 
Western influences. To reach a position of full religious liberty, Islam 
still has a long road to travel. But a start in the right direction has been 
made, and continuance therein may be expected. 


3. Minority groups. As previously explained, minorities within the 
early Islamic empire had the status of “protected” subjects (dhimmis ) 
and were permitted to adhere to their religious faith and practice on the 
condition of paying certain taxes, abstaining from proselytizing, remain- 
ing docile, and meeting other stipulations, some normal and other 
degrading and humiliating to the extreme. 

This arrangement developed into what came to be known as the 
millet system, the most notable example of which was within the Turkish 
Empire, though as a system it antedated Islam ?. 

The treatment of Jews by Christians throughout the centuries in 
Europe, though irrelevant here, should not be forgotten, for it provides 
analogies that are instructive, albeit humiliating. 

Under the Millet system the non-Muslim minorities within Muslim 
states suffered disabilities which have left their imprint on the mind, 
spirit, social life and ecclesiastical outlook to the present hour. An 
understanding of this is requisite to an appreciation of Christian thinking 
today. With all of its defects the system should be looked upon, in 
retrospect, as an effort on the part of a totalitarian Muslim state to 
guarantee a limited religious autonomy to its non-Muslim subjects, 
notwithstanding the second-rate citizenship to which they became 
relegated *. 

Happily, the Millet system is being replaced today by inter-com- 
munal relationships that are more nearly consonant with enlightened 
ideals of respect for human integrity and equality of all men before 
the law and in the sight of God. Changes in forms of government are 


1 See J. Jomrer, Le Commentaire Coranique du Manar, p. 290. 


® See ALFORD CARLETON, “Near Eastern Aspects of the Problem of Church and State,” 
in The Moslem World, July 1938, pp. 279 ff. 


* See S. A. Morrison, Middle East Tensions, ch. 8. 
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indicative of this trend. Turkey disestablished Islam as the state religion 
under Ataturk. In 1924 the caliphate was abolished and the Muslim 
Law (Shari‘ah) courts were replaced by civil courts of the Western 
pattern. Other countries have followed Turkey’s example. Under the 
present regime in Egypt all of the religious courts, — Muslim, Christian 
and Jewish, — have been abolished and justice is administered, theoreti- 
cally for all without distinction, in the national courts which are Western 
in type. Tunisia has imitated Egypt in this respect. This trend may 
be expected to continue throughout Islamdom. Decades or longer 
will be required to bring the judicial process to the point of non-dis- 
criminatory efficiency in the modernized courts, but the transformation 
now in process points to increased religious freedom and equality for 
the non-Muslim minorities. This is of utmost significance. It is one 
illustration of the ability of Islam to adapt itself to the exigencies of 
contemporary life. 

Constitutional development in Muslim lands likewise provides 
greater religious liberty to non-Muslim minorities. The 1956 Constitu- 
tion of Egypt declares that Islam is the religion of the State. But it 
also asserts that before the law all are equal without distinction of race, 
origin, language, religion or belief. The Constitution of the Republic 
of Tunisia contains declarations that are almost identical. The 1956 
Constitution of Pakistan similarly guaranteed religious liberty to all groups 
without distinction. That Constitution became ineffective with the acces- 
sion of the present regime to leadership, but a new Constitution has been 
promised. If the sentiments of Pakistan’s founder, Ali Jinnah, are res- 
pected, the new document will continue to guarantee religious liberty. 

Though constitutions appear and disappear with the rise and fall 
of regimes, and are therefore not to be relied on implicitly as infallible 
guarantees of religious liberty, and although they are subject to inter- 
pretations and applications to the disadvantage of non-Muslims, yet 
they are “straws in the wind” that augur more genuine religious liberty 
for minority groups in the future. 

As corollaries of the above there follow two momentous changes 
in fundamental Muslim thought : 


(a) The individual has worth as a person, regardless of his religious 
beliefs or affiliation, within his community. That is, the constraining 
power of the people as a religious community (wmmah) over the indi- 
vidual, though still strong, has begun to diminish. The Qur’anic verse, 
“Let there be no compulsion in religion,” (2. 257) is taken seriously 
in its literal sense. 
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(b) There is a decided trend toward the principle of separation of 
“church” and “state,” the religious and the secular, a tendency which 
is contrary to original Islam. 

4. Intellectual Liberty. The struggle for religious liberty within Islam 
itself has been long and bitter. As mentioned previously, conservative 
Islam has denied to man the right to think for himself in religious 
matters. It has told him what he should believe. But rationalism, 
once condemned, is now again asserting itself. Muslims themselves 
are demanding the right to form independent judgments in religious 
matters. The movement toward free enquiry (ijtihdd) is gaining ground, 
even in the strongholds of orthodoxy like Cairo and Tunis. 

A few years ago the account was published of an Egyptian student 
whose doctoral thesis was rejected by the faculty of the Egyptian Uni- 
versity (which in comparison with other schools is modern) because of 
his liberal views on the method of interpretation of the Qur’an. The 
incident points both to the force of conservatism and to the spirit of 
the modern intellectual ?. 

An illustration of the embarrassment and difficulty of contravening 
orthodox theological positions is found in the case of Dr. Daud Rahbar 
on the occasion of the International Islamic Colloquium at Lahore 
as late as January, 1958. Because of his advocacy of the use of such 
principles as historical criticism, as expressed in his discourse on “The 
Challenge of Modern Ideas and Social Values to Muslim Society,” 
Dr. Rahbar was asked to withdraw his paper. Rather than withdraw 
it, he made certain amendments to alleviate the gravity of objectionable 
features*. The incident is mentioned to show the seriousness of the 
contemporary struggle for intellectual liberty within Islam. 

That intellectual liberty is involved in the total problem of religious 
liberty is obvious. The two are inseparable. It is salutary that the 
struggle has come out in the open. For certainly the partisans of intel- 
lectual freedom are many. Their eventual victory may prove to be 
the most effective guarantee of religious liberty for all people, including 
Christians, with whom Muslims have to deal. 

In fact, if Christians are prone to bemoan the restrictions under 
which they live and work in Muslim lands, they may be assured that 


Muslims themselves in the past, and in some quarters today, are the 
most unfortunate victims of the denial of religious liberty. 


1 J. Jomier, “Quelques positions actuelles de l’exégése coranique en Egypte,” in 
Mideo, No. 1, 1954. 


* Read the account in The Muslim World, October 1959, pp. 274 ff. 
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5. Christian missionary activity. Does the modern trend toward 
more genuine religious liberty in Islam imply greater liberty for Christian 
missionary activity? The answer is both “no” and “yes.” 

First, in explanation of the negative aspect, it is observed that the 
liberalizing trend in Islam is accompanied by a recrudescence of concern 
for the defense, preservation, reform and extension of Islam. Con- 
sequently restrictions on traditional Christian missionary programmes 
are being tightened in some countries. In recent years missionaries 
whose sole declared profession was “evangelist” have been known to 
have their application for a visa rejected. 

Muslims frown upon the Christian objective of conversion of their 
people to Christianity. In their minds the idea of religious liberty does 
not ordinarily go to this extent. Among the objections of Rashid Rida, 
mentioned above, to Christian missionaries was their declared effort 
to prevent other peoples from becoming Muslims and their aim to 
convert Muslims to Christianity. 

Rising nationalisms may seem to thwart Christian missionary activity, 
as, for example, in Iraq where, with the coming of the present regime 
and the overthrow of the monarchy, practically all missionary activity 
was stopped. Another example is Egypt where in recent years severe 
restrictions have been placed on Christian education. But in these cases 
the opposition was more to the ‘oreign element in the missionary enter- 
prise than to the Christian religion. 

Secondly, in explanation of the positive aspect, wherever intellectual 
liberty and the right of free enquiry are recognised, the door is open 
to the acceptance of truth, in religious as well as other spheres. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear and much to gain from exposure to the 
spotlight of truth. Intelligent and sincere Muslims whose minds have 
been freed from the tyranny of traditionalism will turn a sympathetic 
ear to the truth of Christianity and may, eventually, come to a more 
adequate comprehension of that truth than was possible in an age of 
intellectual thralldom. 

With increasing liberalism in Muslim lands, Christians may exper- 
ience more restrictions from official sources rather than less. But 
though there may be restrictions on certain kinds of public activity, 
there are no restrictions on a manifestation of the Christian spirit in 
social dealings. Limitations may be imposed on the right to erect build- 
ings of brick and stone for Christian purposes, but there are no limita- 
tions on the liberty to attempt to create a society on the foundations 
of good will, integrity, and altruism. Muslims may seek to restrain 
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Christian missionaries from converting their co-religionists, but there 
is no restraint on teaching men to be kind, honest, just and self-sacri- 
ficing for the good of their fellow-men. In this there is complete liberty. 

It should ever be remembered that however energetically Muslims 
may reject traditional doctrines about Jesus Christ, and however inade- 
quate their knowledge and understanding of Him may be, fundamental 
Islam retains a place of special honour for Him as a man, has no de- 
rogatory word to pronounce, so far as He is known, against His person, 
His life or His message, reserves only words of praise and admiration 
for His deeds and character, and respects all those who seek to follow 
His example with sincerity. This in itself is a charter of liberty for those 
who would grasp its significance. But upon those who bear His name 
lies the burden of interpreteting Him more justly and of making possible 
a truer understanding of Him to the mind of Islam than has hitherto 
been done. 


Epilogue. The theological position of Islam concerning religious 
freedom cannot be expressed in a phrase or a paragraph. As we have 
seen, the position of traditional Islam is fundamental. Yet contemporary 
Islam, with its reinvigoration, is producing thinkers some of whose 
ideas confirm the old and others of which contradict it. Islam, in spite 
of everything, has a remarkable potential of fluidity. Its current today 
is toward more genuine religious liberty for all, Muslim and Christian 
alike. The movement is under way. New thought in Muslim theology 
supports it, indeed demands it. Yet the current is not swift, and there 
are many obstacles in its course. Therefore the befitting part of Chris- 
tians who would advance the cause of religious freedom is compre- 
hension and patience. 





THE TRUE NATURE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


A PERSONAL UNDERSTANDING 


by 


ARCHBISHOP I[AKOVOS 


“For though we live in the world we are not carrying on a worldly 
war, for the weapons of our warfare are not worldly, but have divine 
power to destroy strongholds.” (II Cor. 10. 2-3) 


We are gathered here ' by invitation of the US Conference for the 
World Council of Churches, not only because it has become traditional 
to hold an annual meeting in this beautiful place, but because we must 
refresh our acquaintance with the ecumenical movement, and join anew 
our hands in extending the avenues of Christian love, confidence and 


understanding. We need the opportunity given to us by this meeting, 
for we live in times of divided loyalty, compounded by suspicions, 


hatreds, hypocritical slogans and loud declarations. I will refer neither 
generally nor specifically, to organized opposition to the WCC, for 
we all know both the leaders and their motives. On the other hand, 
withdrawals from the WCC or vicious campaigns aimed at spreading 
suspicion against it, testify but to its God-ordained mission, which can 
be neither understood nor accepted by the forces of division which 
the Adversary directs against it. 

I intend to offer to you, with all possible clarity and sincerity, my 
personal impressions and understanding of the WCC, in the hope that 
some may be helped to rediscover and identify the real image and mean- 
ing and nature of the WCC which, of late, so many mouths and hands 
have attempted to distort. 

My understanding stems from my personal association with the 
WCC, as the delegate-liaison of my Church — the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate. I can assure you that my assignment in Geneva was not an 
easy one. From a busy pastorate in Boston, where I had served for 


1 At Buckhill Falls, Pa., April 1961. 
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so many years, I suddenly found myself a deskman, —a director of 
an empty office, — an executive with no assistants, — charged with an 
uncertain mission and assignment, — and that, moreover, in an environ- 
ment totally strange and unknown to me. I had to work my way out 

- literally alone — and to establish myself as an ecumenical worker. 
Five whole months passed before I could venture to open my mouth 
and speak of the WCC — its nature — its scope — its aims — its pur- 
posefulness — for, in addition, I found myself engaged in a battle against 
reserved and negative attitudes, whose pressures I could sense from 
within and from without. 

In the beginning, and, believe me, for a long time thereafter, I was 
constantly haunted by the question : What is the WCC? Is it an idea, 
or an ideal? Is it a movement or an institution ? Is it a council or an 
organization ? Is it a crusade of ecumenists driven by the thoughts of 
a beautiful utopia, or a slow but determined pilgrimage — a return to 
the real Christ, and to the real Church? These questions, and many 
more, plagued my thinking, as I laboured to become a part of the WCC. 
The answers were not readily available — or perhaps, I should say 
— not easily discernable to me. Happily I managed to learn patience, 
especially after I realized that those around me, who had previous 
associations with the World Student Christian Federation, the YMCA, 
the International Missionary Council, and the Life and Work and 
Faith and Order Commissions, were searching, as | was — by involve- 
ment — for the very same answers. It was only in August 1955, follow- 
ing the conclusion of the Central Committee meetings in Davos, Switzer- 
land, that I began to understand, and began to identify the answers 
to my perplexing questions. It was there that I met sincere and dedicated 
Christians from all parts of the world — those who had come in search 
of the existing possibilities for Church approachment and unity. I had 
never before witnessed such a gathering in all my life. “And all the 
people day by day were attending the temple together and breaking 
bread together, praising God and having favour with all.” It was there 
that I asked myself a real and burning question: How can the Lord 
possibly not add to their number ? How can He withhold salvation and 
hope and unity from them? From that day forward I felt that the 
function of my office in the WCC was to join my fellow Christians 
in praying and working — praying that our Lord’s prayer offered for 
the oneness of all believing in Him might be heard and might be fulfilled 
in our times. My work, my travels, my attendance at conferences — all 
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this took on new meaning — a soul-edifying meaning. I had a mission, 
which God — through my Church,—had charged me to perform. 
The WCC appeared to me in a new light. I saw the WCC as an instru- 
ment truly fashioned by the Holy Spirit — entrusted to our use by God 
Himself, to enable us to forge an unbreakable link between churches 
and Christians, so that we may all eventually attain unto the unity of 
the faith. 

The confused image which I had of the WCC dissolved ; and in 
its place a new one began to emerge for me. A crystal-clear image in 
which the WCC itself, the Lutheran World Federation, the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, and the Orthodox Church, were not merely 
parts of the image — but the image itself, reflecting the oneness — the 
unity of the Church. The secretary-general and his associates, the 


directors and assistant-directors of the various divisions, in fact, the 
entire staff of the WCC were but humble and dedicated servants of 
God’s purpose ; and the particular work was itself the work of the 
Holy Spirit, guiding all unto the truth. 

The WCC furthermore appeared as a council, counselling all of us 
on how to ecumenize our churches ; how to build new bridges between 


them ; how to widen their views and perspectives ; how to revise their 
standardized attitudes ; how to fight complacency and institutionalism ; 
how to re-awaken within all, and re-evaluate, the sense of the challenge 
that we, as individual members, and as members of churches, are expected 
to meet. 

I register here my personal opinion, impression, and conviction, 
which I have of the WCC. I add nothing of a poetic or literary nature, 
for my purpose is not to impress but to express, what I grew to believe 
regarding the WCC. It is a household of churches, which may someday 
become the household of God. We belong to each other, and all together 
we belong to God ; despite the differences that endeavour to keep us 
apart. We are,— and the sooner we accept it the better for us 
the Body of Christ. And, just as the body is one, and has many mem- 
bers, and all the members of the body — though many —are one 
body, so it is with Christ. For by one Spirit we were all baptized into 
one body. Jews and Greeks, slaves or free men — and all were made 
to drink of one Spirit (Cor. 12. 12-13). If there is a reminder of this 
great truth in our days, the reminder is the WCC. For its main and 
principal function is to enable its member-churches to act as members 
of the Body, in order to fulfill more adequately their obligations and 
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carry on the redemptive work which He initiated and, through the 
Holy Spirit, makes manifest in the world. 

True, the WCC gives, at first, the impression of an organization 
which intends to tell the Churches what to do. But only ill-disposed 
individuals, and men of irresponsible thinking, can long retain such an 
impression. The WCC is a living organism, not an organization ; it is 
the outward living expression of the innermost wish and prayer of the 
Churches, which have not lost self-consciousness, or responsibility to 
Christ — who is the Church. This is what constitutes the very life of 
the WCC. The moment the WCC starts to seek power or organizational 
authority, that very same moment it will cease to be needed or useful. 
For the strength of the ecumenical movement can only emanate from 
the fountain-head of the Church, the Body of Christ. This new outlook 
is the most vital element in our effort to renew our acquaintance with 
the WCC. We must frame it in a different perspective. Let us look 
at it with different eyes, lest we lose again the true image, which we 
labour to recapture. The ecumenical movement is the movement of the 
Church. Ecumenical life is the life of the Church. It is NOT a Prot- 
estant movement with Orthodox coloring: nor is it the opposite : — it 
is an ecumenical movement; as ecumenical as the Church is. This is 
the image and impression which we must get for ourselves — which we 
ourselves must believe — and we must convey this belief to all Christians 
throughout the world. Especially now that we are called by Christ 
Himself to India, to bear witness to that which we maintain — not 
through emotional or impressive oratory, but through responsible 
deliberations, convincing manifestations, and resolutions that project 
and testify to our faith. Statements, pronouncements and messages are 
worthless, and even harmful, if they are not followed-up by actions of 
Christian consistency and faithfulness. The East is anxiously awaiting 
to see how true, how radiant, how warm, how guiding, how inspiring 
and refreshingly different is the light that we promised to bring to them 
from the West. Unless we hold this light with joined hands — with 
unanimity of mind and heart, we will let them down and jeopardize any 
chance that we may have in the future to regain their confidence. Let us 
remember the WCC is you and I, — each and every one of us. If we do 
not reflect it in the life of our Churches ; if we fail to make it a matter 
of conscience and mission for the churches ; if we do not move together, 
then the WCC, and the ecumenical movement for that matter, will fade 
away, and, together with it will go all hope for Christian reunion. 
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That which in my mind will enable the member-Churches of the 
WCC to continue the unifying and redemptive work of the Holy Spirit 
is the proposed integration of the International Missionary Council 
with the WCC. This integration, however, must be accomplished first 
within our minds and our hearts. I, for one, believe that integration 
will coordinate the missionary conscience with the missionary activity 
of the Church ; that it will give a new insight to the principal activity 
of the Church : that of gaining souls for Christ. Furthermore, I believe 
that such an integration will accentuate more and more the all-important 
meaning of the words ‘‘ mission and unity’, that it will enable us to 
see that they are dependent and integral to one another — that mission 
serves and safeguards the unity of the Church. 

In times such as ours, when nationalistic uprisings in both Asia 
and Africa make it more difficult for missionaries to carry on their 
evangelistic mission and work, we must close our ranks and present a 
united front of Christian love, charity and humility. These are chal- 
lenging times for all Christians, regardless of their particular tradition. 
It. is imperative that we prove — beyond a shadow of doubt — to 
ourselves first — and thus to all who have lost trust in us, that our 
only concern is how to dissipate the darkness of fear, how to pro- 
ject more light of hope, how to translate the gospel into Christian 
action, how to serve and to help more adequately the social, moral 
and spiritual advancement and well-being of all people that inhabit 
the earth. 

We must, on the other hand, confess and admit — in all humility 
and sincerity — that as organized churches we have done little toward 
this end. All we have done, thus far, was to antagonize each other 
in Our own territory, to undermine each other in the field of mission, 
to claim monopoly of religious truth or priority in preaching the Gospel, 
in spite of the fact that we know too well that such pretensions could 
never be condoned by Him who sent us to evangelize the world, but 
in close unity with Him. 

To say that it is no longer permissible or prudent to fool ourselves 
since we cannot fool others, is, of course, unnecessary. I must however 


say that this is a time for us to return to our senses, and particularly 


to the sense of the real dimensions of our Christian task. It is only 
then that we shall realize how terribly we have failed Christ. 

I know too well that it is easier to talk than to act; simpler to 
declare than to accomplish. But, may I ask you: What obstacle would 
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ever block our way, if we decided to embark together upon a pilgrimage 
towards the return to complete obedience to God ? 

There are indeed many vast fields of Christian endeavour which 
remain unapproached, as yet. There are broad and challenging horizons 
before us, inviting us to attain the unattained, and to stretch our arms 
in search of one another. Will we ever be able to see the light of the 
countenance of God, and reflect it as love and as hope, to the drawn 
faces of our distressed brothers ? 

The WCC is the greatest challenge God has presented to Christians. 
Koinonia — Diakonia — Apostole : Communion — service — mission 
and common witness are not merely slogans, but the diagram of the 
3-fold dimensions of God’s plan to save the world. The WCC comes 
within that plan. Let us find and determine our place in it! It is the 
Ecumenical movement of the Church, which can easily become a task- 
force of the universal church. It is the God-given spiritual weapon to 
destroy the strongholds of disunity and division; of secularism and 
atheism; and of temporality and self-complacency. It is powerful 
enough to initiate the new creation ; to bring into fruition the unfulfilled 
prayer of our fathérs ; to justify the vision and the labors of true and 


dedicated ecumenical workers; to translate hope into reality for all 
who believe in the Risen Lord ; to fill the world with the blessing of 
unity which we have prayed and longed for since the schism and the 
reformation. 


May God now, through His Holy Spirit, direct our thoughts and 
guide our steps on the path of righteousness and humility until we meet 
under the all-embracing Cross of his Only Begotten Son. 


AMEN ! 





THE COMPETING CLAIMS OF FELLOWSHIP 


AND FIDELITY ' 
by 


O. F. NOLpDE 


A more precise formulation of the subject would be “The Competing 
Claims of Unity in the World Council of Churches and Witness to the 
Implications of the Lordship of Christ for National and International 
Life.” 

Consideration of this subject requires that we grasp the nettle where 
it pricks. At the same time, it must not harden positions which would 
make more difficult future agreement where differences now exist or 
are at least professed. If I therefore do not seem to be as explicit at 
some points as you would like me to be, the chances are that the degree 
of vagueness is also unsatisfactory to me but governed by the objective 
of both unity and witness. While much of what I have to say is found 


in the record of World Council deliberations and actions over the years, 


the context in which I am speaking suggests the advisability that I accept 
personal responsibility. 

Perhaps a brief explanation of my subject will be helpful at the 
outset. We recognize that the unity among the churches, to whatever 
extent it may exist, is a gift of God and that the inability to manifest 
a greater unity is attributable to human ignorance and error. The dif- 
ferences which divide are to be found not only in faith and order but 
also in the sphere of life and work. While there is not so much cleavage 
on grounds of generalized ethics such as love for neighbour and obedience 
to parents, the interpretation and application especially in political and 
international affairs are coloured by tradition, by immediate environment, 
by the nature of the problems confronted, or even by formal positions 
of government. Moreover, there are known instances where, in face 
of pressures by government or a dominant social group, the professed 
ethical interpretation and application differ from convictions sincerely 
held. For reasons such as these, the views which the member churches 
of the World Council of Churches hold and advocate about national 


‘ An address given at the annual meeting of the US Conference for the WCC, April 1961 
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and international life may be not only different but radically contra- 
dictory. 

The problem thus created has long been recognized in ecumenical 
circles. For example, the Executive Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in session at Biévres in February 1951, addressed a letter 
to member churches at a time when there were conflicting views about 
the war in Korea, stating in part: “In our conversations we kept in 
mind that the chief task of the World Council of Churches is to main- 
tain and develop the fellowship between the Christian Churches. But 
we recognize that the World Council has also the important task of 
giving concrete witness to the Lordship of Christ and to the implications 
of His Lordship for national and international life. We were all the 
time conscious of these two obligations which, things being as they are, 
often enter into conflict.” 

A dramatic illustration may be found in events of the last few months 
relating to the problem of apartheid. The Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches had taken a clear-cut position against dis- 
crimination on grounds of race. The Johannesburg consultation con- 
vened under the auspices of the World Council of Churches, had applied 
that position to the current situation in the Union of South Africa. Be- 
cause of momentarily irreconcilable views about the meaning of Christian 
truth for racial relations, two member churches have withdrawn from 
the fellowship of the World Council. 


It is to be expected that, as the membership of the World Council 
of Churches becomes more inclusive and more diverse, the problem of 
a unified witness becomes more difficult. Fully recognizing the com- 
plexity of the international problems we face, the difficulty in securing 
completely reliable information, and the consequent demand for humility 
in speech and act, I would nevertheless hold that unity in the World 
Council of Churches cannot be won or maintained at the price of witness. 

At the risk of seeming illogical, I want at this point to state the 
conclusion of my address because I consider it more important than 
the various problems to which I shall then turn. You will keep in mind 
that I am considering the competing claims of unity and witness par- 
ticularly in relation to international affairs. It is a good thing —I say 
it unhesitatingly in the context of our concern for world peace, with 
justice and freedom — it is a good thing that the Holy Orthodox Church 
of Russia has applied for membership in the World Council of Churches 
and I trust that its application will command a solid affirmative vote. 
I come to this position not because I have been privileged to establish 
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warm personal relations with some of the Russian Church leaders and 
certainly not because a World Council staff delegation was royally 
entertained when it visited Russia some time ago. You know that, in 
casting these aside, I do not belittle friendship and hospitality. However, 
I am concerned with a Christian witness to the world of nations in 
behalf of peace with justice and freedom, and on that basis I come 
to an affirmative conclusion. Be assured that I do not underestimate 
the problems to be anticipated. However, the issues which divide the 
world literally into two armed camps cannot be resolved by war. The 
impasse of today will not be broken by recourse to nuclear warheads 
and guided missiles, because their contribution at best lies in mutual 
deterrence and their most constructive use will be found in balanced 
dismantling as soon as sufficient confidence makes that possible. There 
is a far better chance that differences will be reconciled and the impasse 
broken by cementing personal and group relationships across all frontiers. 
This :was a position which representatives of the World Council of 
Churches took in insisting that delegates from communist countries be 
admitted to the United States for the Evanston Assembly, and high 
Officials in government have recognized that occasion as a first and 
major step in breaking the rigidity of United States policy on people- 
to-people relations. We face a similar situation today, but on a larger 
scale. While the problems may be tough, the stakes are high. 

I now call your attention to six points where unity or fellowship 
may be disturbed by differences in the substance of a witness to the 
world of nations or by the manner in which that witness is made. My 
treatment is intended to be illustrative and in no sense exhaustive. 
In looking at certain areas where the claims of fellowship and fidelity 
may be in conflict, we must reject defeatism and at all times recognize 
our obligation to strive for a common but faithful witness. The chances 
of success are enhanced, I am convinced, when the witness is fashioned 
in an ecumenical setting. 


The ideology of Marxist communism must be opposed but victory 
by military means is neither possible nor should it be sought. 


Marxist communism in its orthodox philosophy is atheistic in its 
conception of ultimate reality and materialistic in its view of man and 
his destiny. Its violent revolutionary strategy and its totalitarian prac- 
tices can at any moment disregard the sacredness of human personality. 
On issues of faith the Christian cannot compromise, and those who 
on other than Christian grounds hold to the dignity and worth of the 
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individual man will not yield. The World Council of Churches has 
taken the position that totalitarianism is false in doctrine and dangerous 
in practice. This applies to totaliarianism wherever it appears and in 
whatever form. It perverts the goals of social justice which it professes. 
Serious as this fundamental ideological conflict is, it cannot be 
resolved by military action. The very nature of the struggle demands 
peaceful competition. Conflicts of national interests will in one form 
or another continue to appear. They can be, and the time has come 
when they must be, adjusted by peaceful means. The right of defense 
against aggression is recognized in the United Nations Charter and, 
if it needs to be exercised, military measures should be in conformity 
with the letter and spirit of the Charter. While few people would admit 
that they are prepared to go to war to overcome communist ideology, 
the idea lurks insidiously in the background of confused thinking. 
Military defense against aggression — that is justifiable. Military action 
against communism — that is as foolhardy as it is dangerous. 


Justice and responsible freedom should find expression in domestic 
societies, but no economic or political system can be designated as 
exclusively Christian or even distinctively Christian. 


It is right and proper to assert the claims of justice and freedom, 
and to do so in unmistakable but objective terms. Denial or curtailment 
of religious freedom must not go unheeded. Nor can one condone 
the leisurely pace in combatting racial discrimination, all the while 
finding solace in the thought that the standard is good even though 
practice does not measure up to it. Continuing effort is demanded in 
order to overcome economic injustices — in communist societies as well 
as in countries where free enterprise is practiced. The problem of protect- 
ing the rights of majorities is in some respects more acute than that of 
protecting minorities, for in many lands the people cannot exercise the 
right freely to choose their form of government and freely to elect 
their officials. 

In asserting the claims of justice and freedom, Christians must guard 
against the error of designating a particular economic or political system 
as Christian. It seems natural for any country to seek to export its 
form of society to other countries, especially those which have recently 
achieved independence. If fair methods are used, such efforts would 
seem to be permissible both for the traditionally democratic countries 
and for the communist countries. Yet I venture to say that we would 
serve the cause of international peace and justice if we left the choice 
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fully to the country concerned and leaned over backwards in our effort 
not to use pressure. All that we should require is first, that the people 
should be given opportunity to express their desires as rapidly as pos- 
sible and second, that their government play its responsible part in the 
community of nations. 


An open domestic society is an essential ingredient of a good inter- 
national society but, where citizens are free by conscience to commend 
or to criticize governmental policy and action, their first responsibility 
is to put their own house in order. 


If people are to play their responsible part, they must be free to 
advance their views before action is taken by governments and equally 
free to criticize any government, certainly their own, when its actions 
threaten peace, justice, and freedom. The shape of the future makes 
an open society domestically all the more necessary to the maintainance 
of good international relations. For example, in the absence of fool- 
proof methods of verifying compliance with treaties to cease nuclear 
weapons testing or to reduce armaments, greater reliance must be 
placed upon public opinion — both domestic and world-wide — as a 
means of seeing to it that governments honor their commitments. The 
World Council of Churches has from its inception recognized its respon- 
sibility to testify to the world of nations — to governmental and inter- 
governmental officials — on the basis of Christian faith and experience. 

We know that open societies are not to be found everywhere and 
further that the degree of openness varies from country to country and 
from time to time. Where freedom exists it should not be abused but 
constructively exercised. At the moment in the United States, the John 
Birch society — ludicrous though it may appear — represents the 
tendency to see a communist threat in every shadow and could contribute 
to an atmosphere of control where people hesitate to speak freely. 
Needless to say, it would be far better to use the freedom of an open 
society to attack the evils which are an object of international criticism 
and to seek constantly to put our own house in order. 


4. The significance of attaching differing meaning to such words as peace, 
democracy, disarmament, and colonialism should not be overlooked 
but every effort should be made progressively to give them common 
content. 


Churches and Christians have an obligation to seek peace, justice 
and freedom throughout the world, but the continuous repetition of 


31 
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vague generalities may become meaningless or even jeopardize the 
desired objectives. There is a difference between high-sounding ideals 
and the tough road of reality in achieving them. It is not enough to 
announce the goal of general and complete disarmament, because 
agreement among the nations must be reached on methods of inter- 
national inspection and control which will make progress toward dis- 
armament possible. It is not enough to make declarations against war, 
for it is necessary to attack the root causes of war and to prevent or to 
stop smaller conflicts which carry the danger of enlargement. It is not 
enough to contend that colonial peoples must be aided in achieving 
independence as rapidly as possible, because there are also non-colonial 
peoples who are living under foreign yoke and who are not permitted 
by free and popular vote to determine their form of government and 
choose their political leaders. 

We know that words are today used with different meanings. Suffice 
to say that, perhaps for a period of time this may have its advantages 
as well as its disadvantages in the fellowship of the World Council of 
Churches. Nevertheless, we should seek progressively to speak a com- 
mon language. 


5. A system of liberation by infiltration and subversion threatens national 
independence and international peace but economic imperialism also 
imposes a yoke upon people and their effort to throw it off may involve 
local conflicts with the ever-present danger of large-scale war. 


Soviet Russia has developed a distinctive method which can take 
advantage of situations where widespread resentment and dissatisfaction 
have arisen. An indigenous or native minority within a country is 
selected, trained and equipped, and then captures control by such 
means as may be necessary including the threat or the use of military 
force. There is no consequent opportunity for the people to express 
their desire by a free vote. This procedure is a form of imperialism. 
it is also a threat to the peace in that it may invite but not justify similar 
procedures by others. 


An indirect form of imperialism, found in the practices of various 
countries but particularly ascribed to the United States, is exercised by 
sconomic power. In recent years, the United States has given fabulous 
sums of money to assist other countries in need. Yet we cannot escape 
(he onus of exploitation in the past. Events at this moment of history 
testify to the unhappy truth that the economic sins of the fathers are 
visited upon their children even to the third and the fourth generations. 
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The question must be insistently raised whether the procedures of today 
have sufficiently improved to offer safeguards against the evils of to- 
morrow. Certainly international relations will be improved and justice 
better served when the rights of indigenous people are more fully respected 
and when economic relations are freed from coercive pressures. 


6. Any effort to weaken the United Nations, for example, by destroying 
the international and independent character of the Secretariat, must 
be resisted but at the same time the equal right of every member state, 


whether large or small, to play its responsible part in the world com- 
munity must be respected. 


Despite the critical post-war tensions which have divided the inter- 
national community, the United Nations has made and continues to 
make significant contributions to order and justice. Yet its weaknesses, 
which reflect the divisions within the international community, are 
also clear. To project the requirement of unanimity or the veto into 
the Secretariat would surely contribute to impotence. 


Moreover, it 
could set the pattern for treaties on the cessation of testing and disarma- 


ment, and thus make any kind of objective and effective administration 
impossible. The deepening of the international crisis argues for a 
strengthening rather than a weakening of the United Nations. 

At the same time, the cry for greater parity in the decisions of the 
United Nations should not go unheeded. To respond to it, however, 
requires an approach on a broader base than merely the “East-West” 
struggle and must take into account all the member states. With full 
respect for the desires of countries which want to avoid being crushed 
between two giant powers, I nevertheless say that neutralism or a neutral 
block is not a desired objective. All nations must be put in a position 
where they can make their contribution, and this will be more readily 
possible when the approach to issues which divide the world is neither 
on the basis of neutrality nor blind partiality but with the yardstick of 
responsibility to the world community as a whole. 

The six points which I have advanced somewhat in generalization have 
significant bearing upon the more specific international concerns such 
as cessation of nuclear weapons testing, disarmament, human rights 
and religious liberty, economic and technical assistance, independence 
of colonial peoples, refugees and stateless persons, and upon the whole 
gamut of negotiations whereby these issues are approached. Elaboration 
of these is obviously impossible in this presentation. 
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The thrust of our immediate problem seems to me quite clear. We 
shall have to continue alert to the competing claims of fellowship and 
fidelity — to the competing claims of unity in the World Council of 
Churches and witness to the implications of the Lordship of Christ 
for national and international life. Equally clear is the help which 
membership in a world Christian community can offer. Christian 
action, whether individual or corporate, should be taken with the benefit 
of an ecumenical perspective and cannot escape the spotlight of ecumen- 
ical appraisal. 

What meaning does personal involvement in this ecumenical reality 
have for individual responsibility ? It would be presumptuous for me 
to tell any man what he ought to do, but I have no embarrassment in 
suggesting three guide-posts to assist in shaping outlook and action. 
Every Christian should know himself to be not only a member of his 
local church and denomination but also of a world-wide fellowship of 
faith. Every person should accept responsibility not only by virtue of 
citizenship in his own country but also because of an inescapable mem- 
bership in the world community of nations. Every man should see 
himself not only in relation to his own family and his chosen occupation 
but also as inextricably bound up with the whole human family under 
heaven and upon earth — in due course perhaps embracing the inhabit- 
ants of our whole universe and others beyond. The broadened horizons 
which can thus be progressively comprehended will reveal ever-new 
opportunities for creative service and constructive living and, in the 
process, no existing loyalties — whether denominational, national or 
personal — need be placed in jeopardy. 

Equally important with individual responsibility — and in fact flowing 
from it — is the need to coordinate world-wide Christian resources for 
corporate action. When corporate action is taken in ecumenical per- 
spective there is greater likelihood that it will be freed from purely 
nationalistic objectives and that it will encourage a reappraisal of 
national procedures which may have outlived their usefulness — let me 
add, without endangering legitimate national loyalties or legitimate 
national interests. The checks and balances which a Christian witness 
to the nations can find in the ecumenical perspective, while in no sense 
complete or fool-proof, offer a strong argument for an inclusive and 
diverse membership in the World Council of Churches. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY FROM DAY TO DAY 


Freedom of religion being one of the main 
concerns of the World Council of Churches, 
we think it is necessary to deal periodically 
in our Review with the most important recent 
events concerning religious liberty, on the 
doctrinal as well as on the practical level. 
Thus we hope to reflect in these pages our 
“eternal vigilance, which is the price of 
freedom.” 


I. Religious Freedom and the World of Ideas 


The World Council of Churches considers it of great importance that the 
Church should realise afresh the theological and moral grounds of its claims 
to religious freedom. Its Commission on Religious Liberty has been charged with 
the preparation of a Draft Statement on the Nature and Basis of Religious 
Liberty which might be submitted for consideration to the Third Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at New Delhi. We cannot even begin to 
sum up here all the ecumenical discussions which have taken place, but we 
think it useful to note the general agreement on the insight that the Christian 
concern with freedom springs mainly from the fact, to which all Scripture 
bears testimony, that the love of God toward man is non-coercive in character 
and that the characteristics of the Kingdom of God as taught by Jesus are 
those of a non-coercive society. (See the revised report of the Commission 
on “Christian Witness, Proselytism and Religious Liberty,” The Ecumenical 
Review, October 1960, Vol. XIII, pages 81-82). 


* 


Curiously enough, the most important doctrinal statement on religious 
liberty, made during these last few months, came as a consequence of a moment- 
ary occasion, namely, the election of the President of the United States. 
In fact, the 100 churchmen and scholars among Jews, Eastern Churches, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants who signed A Statement on Religious 


Liberty in Relation to the 1960 National Campaign deemed it necessary to 
go beyond the political circumstances and to explain their consensus on 
universal and permanent principles concerning religious liberty. Of course, the 
sponsors of such a statement signed solely as individuals, but the fact that 
they are among the highest authorities of the four religious confessions shows 
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that there is a happy understanding between Jews and Christians of all deno- 
minations on the general principles of religious liberty. Therefore, we think 
it very important to give attention to the following statements made by them, 
which we have separated from their political context : 


A) Religious Freedom in General : 


(1) “It is our conviction that man’s freedom is an essential attribute 
of human nature. The sacredness of this truth has long been recog- 
nized as fundamental to western society.” 

“Freedom is fundamental to faith. Freedom is fundamental to 
the exercise of conscience. It is necessary, therefore, to the essence 
of our faith that we respect the diversity of religious viewpoints 
and their freedoms.” 

“We affirm that religious liberty is basic, both historically and 
philosophically, to all our liberties, and that religious and civil 
liberties are interdependent and indivisible.” 


Religious Liberty of the Individual 


(1) “Every person of every faith must be accorded full religious liberty, 
and no person shall be coerced into accepting any religious belief 
or practice.” 

(2) “There must be no second-class citizenship, whether it be based on 
religion, race, class, or national origin.” 

(3) “The exclusion of members of any family of faith from public office 
on the basis of religious affiliation violates the fundamental condi- 
tions of a free democratic society.” 


Freedom of Religious Bodies 


(1) “The rights and liberties of each and every voluntary association 
must be respected and protected as long as they do not infringe 
upon the like rights of others.” 

(2) “No religious group should be given special preference or advantage 
by the state, nor allowed to use state agencies for the restriction 
of other faiths.” 


(3) “No religious organization should seek to influence and dominate 
public officials for its own institutional advantage.” ! 


In view of these statements, we think that a general consensus of Roman 
Catholics, Orthodox, Protestants and Jews, concerning religious freedom 
could perhaps be reached all over the world. 


* 
* * 


One of the most outstanding Protestant scholars, Dean John C. Bennett 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York, has recently helped to clear the 
air on a very controversial matter concerning religious liberty, namely, on the 





1 Cf. the whole statement in Jnformation Service of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA, October 1, 1960, pp. 1-2. 
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right and freedom of the churches “to express implications of belief for society 
and its government”! Addressing the Fall Delegate Assembly of the Man- 
hattan Division of the Protestant Council, October 1960, Dean Bennett said : 


“The American concept of church-state separation has never meant 
that churches and synagogues should not seek to influence legislation. 
On the contrary, they have a responsibility to keep the public conscience 
instructed and disturbed. ... Churches are interested in laws that protect 
the weak against the strong, that humanize punishment, that give to 
all children access to education and the means of health and that safeguard 
the freedom of persons. They are interested in the state’s responsibility 
to keep order so that men are preserved from violence. They are inter- 
ested in a foreign policy by which our country seeks to help other nations 
find their way to a better standard of living and to political and cultural 
and spiritual freedom. They are deeply concerned about peace between 
nations. ... Churches do not have a monopoly of concern about these 
issues, but they can do much io provide the resources which enable a 
nation to achieve them.” ? 


This opinion was echoed at the North American Area Council of the 
World Alliance of Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, meeting last January 
in Atlantic City (USA). Representatives of the US, Canada and Jamaica 
defended the right of the churches to speak out on political, economic and 
social issues. Church pronouncements in these fields, they said, “are not 
attempts to dictate public policy, but are the church’s testimony to its under- 
standing of the bearing of the Christian faith and hope upon public ques- 
tions.” * 


With regard to Roman Catholic doctrine on religious freedom, we must 
register a peculiar situation. The partisans of intolerance are still very numer- 
ous, but silent. Since the temperamental outburst of Cardinal Ottaviani 
in 1953, no single authoritative voice of the Vatican has been raised against 
religious liberty. 

On the contrary, authoritative statements in favour of freedom of religion 
have frequently occurred so that the recently published booklet on “Roman 
Catholicism and Religious Liberty” is no longer up to date. For instance, at 
the Corpus Christi Church on November Sth, 1959, Cardinal Dépfner, 
Bishop of Berlin, made the following statement, which certainly has universal 
validity in spite of its local context : ““The internal peace of any country neces- 
sarily requires that the State authority does not merely pay lip-service to the 
principle of freedom of religion and conscience for its citizens, but that it 
fully respects that freedom without exception in administrative practice and 


1 Cf. Declaration on Religious Liberty by the First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948. 

2 Cf. Ecumenical Press Service, No. 38, October 14, 1960, p. 4. 

® Cf. Ecumenical Press Service, No. 5, February 3, 1961, p. 2 
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in every sphere of life... Although as a Bishop of the Catholic Church 
I sincerely welcome the signs of reduced tension in the political sphere, I 
cannot believe that they are genuine, or that they will produce peace unless 
the inviolable human rights of freedom of religion and of conscience are 
respected.” 

On the occasion of the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, Cardinal 
Montini made this statement, reproduced on the front page of the ““Osservatore 
Romano” of the 23rd January 1960: “This unity of thought and, still less, 
religious unity can by no means be obtained by any form of coercion. This 
is evident if we consider the very nature of the religious act of faith which 
must be free, personal and internal.’”” The same Cardinal Montini, in a pas- 
toral letter commemorating the persecuted Cardinal Stepinac, says literally : 
“We thought that in the 20th Century, after a war fought for liberty, after 
the victory of democracy, after the proclamation of the ideals of peace, after 
the general acceptance by everybody of the right to freedom of thought and 
religion, there would be no more place for persecution.” ! 

After the National Conference held November 1960, the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of the USA published a statement which received considerable notice 
on the necessary personal responsibility of citizens, in which they affirmed 
that “they would fight to defend and to promote personal freedom and auto- 
nomy for protecting the human person against every attempt to diminish 
its dignity and responsibility.” * 

On the same lines, a leading American Catholic, the Reverend John A. 
O’Brien, Ph. D., Co-Chairman of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, in an article published in the review “Look”, wrote : 


“Freedom of the will cannot be coerced by external means. Whenever 
governments, Catholic or Protestant, have used force in an effort to 
make people embrace a faith or to suppress religious error, they have done 
untold harm. Neither Catholic nor Protestant wants to see repeated 
in America the tragic blunders of the past.” ® 


Following their Bishops and theologians in this, Roman Catholic lay 
people seem to be stirred by the problem of religious liberty. Among the many 
documents on the matter recently published by lay Roman Catholics, we 
find of special interest the theses drawn by the prominent German politician 
Dr. Gerhard Kroll for consideration by the Vatican Ecumenical Council from 
which we copy these four : 


“5. The Council should especially state that the Medieval Church was 
wrong both in striving for direct power, and in making use of the 
power of the Empire and of the state for religious purposes. Spreading 


1 Cf. Osservatore Romano, February 14, 1960. (Italics ours. AFC de A.) 
2 Cf. Osservatore Romano, November 28-29, 1960. 
5 Look, February 16, 1960. 
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the Gospel with the sword is incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and contrary to the commandment of Christ. 

The Council should confess that for centuries the Church has dis- 
regarded the natural right to freedom of belief and freedom of cons- 
cience, and has initiated and permitted the persecution of people 
who held different beliefs and ideas from itself, so that during the 
course of history a persecuted martyr-Church grew into a persecuting 
Church stained with the blood of countless innocent people. 


The Council should solemnly admit and repudiate all these mistakes 
and errors, and should pass a definite Resolution, that in future it 
will respect freedom of belief and freedom of conscience; and never 
again resort to the sword and to force in order to propagate the faith 
or to combat unbelief or error. As an outward sign of the Church’s 
change of heart, the veneration of those saints who promoted or 
supported the Inquisition should be discontinued. 

That section of ecclesiastical law which deals with the structure and 
organisation of the Church should be turned into a Constitution, in 
which these rights to freedom are laid down and given legal recogni- 
tion.””! 


If not in such hard words as Dr. Kroll, the statement of the American 
lay Catholics published October 1960, says substantially the same : 


le believe also that Catholics have the special task of supporting 
the principle and practice of religious freedom in every nation, whether 
they are in the minority or in the majority. We deplore denials of religious 
freedom, in whatever country they may occur. We deplore this especially 
when it occurs in countries in which the Catholics form the majority even 
the big majority — of the population.” * 


For the first time perhaps in history, a Roman Catholic organisation, 
Officially recognized by the hierarchy, has adopted a statement proclaiming 
religious freedom in its fully universal significance. Article 24 of the Reso- 
lutions approved unanimously by the Second Pan-African Conference of 
Pax Romana, held in Leopoldville last January, affirms that “the right of 
every man to religious liberty should be recognized and guaranteed by the 
state."” These Resolutions have been approved by Cardinal Tardini, Vatican 
Secretary of State, in the name of Pope John XXIII. * 

Finally, the inaugural words of Mr. John F. Kennedy as the first Roman 
Catholic President of the USA were words of liberty 


“ 


We shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend or oppose any foe in order to assure the survival and success 
of liberty.” * 


Cf. Materialdienst des Konfessionskundlichen Instituts, March-April 1960, 
Cf. Deutsche Tagespost, October 12, 1960 
Cf. L’Osservatore Romano, January 30-31, 1961, p. 2 


Cf. New York Herald Tribune, January 21-22, 1961. 


pp 29-30 
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In saying this, Mr. Kennedy no doubt also had in mind religious liberty 
for, at the prayer breakfast on February 9, where the President sat and prayed 
together with Catholics, Protestants and Jews, he declared : 


“I think it is appropriate that we pay tribute to that great Constitu- 
tional principle which is enshrined in the First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution, the principle of religious independence, of religious liberty, of 
religious freedom.” ? 


Il. Religious Freedom and the World of Facts 


United Nations. A two-year study on religious liberty, of 30,000 words, 
has been compiled by Arcot Krishnaswami, of India, a member of the UN 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
He has also prepared separate reports on religious discrimination in 86 count- 
ries. At the end of his study Mr. Krishnaswami suggests a proposed list of 
“basic rules’”’ to guide governments in their efforts to eradicate discrimination 
of thought, conscience and religion. 

We must express our appreciation of Mr. Krishnaswami’s work, fully 
realising that the carrying out of his mandate as Rapporteur on such a difficult 
matter was in no way a simple and easy task. The study represents an impor- 
tant contribution to the furtherance of respect for religious freedom and we 
must also mention the courageous independence with which the Rapporteur 
has tried to find out the real situation in the various countries in spite of the 
often too optimistic official reports of the respective Governments. 

One of the results of the study has been the adoption by the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities of a set 
of draft Principles on freedom and non-discrimination in the matter of religious 
rights and practices. Unfortunately, these draft Principles, based on the 
rules originally proposed by Mr. Krishnaswami, do not constitute a complete 
nor fully comprehensive elaboration of what is involved in freedom of religion 
and belief. There is therefore a danger that such Principles, if they are formally 
proclaimed, might be construed as a justification for a restrictive or limited 
interpretation of the all-embracing standard set forth in Article 18 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Officers of the CCIA cautioned 
against this danger at the 12th Session of the Subcommission in New York, 
January 1960, and at the 16th Session of the Commission on Human Rights 
in Geneva, February 1960. The draft principles have been transmitted to the 
Governments for consideration, and it is to be hoped that they be substantially 
improved before they are officially adopted by the United Nations. 

Unfortunately, the discussion of the draft Covenants on Human Rights in 
the General Assembly goes on very slowly and not always in a satisfactory 
manner. Last November, a proposed change in the draft Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights made by several Muslim states in the sense of deleting the 





1 Cf. New York Herald Tribune, February 14, 1961. 
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explicit mention of the “right to maintain or change one’s religion or belief,” 
was averted with the decisive help of the expert officials of the Commission 
of the Churches for International Affairs. The CCIA has insisted since 1946, 
when the Human Rights Commission was established, that the freedom to 
change one’s religion or belief is an essential of religious liberty. It was largely 
through the agency’s efforts that this provision was incorporated in the decla- 
ration of Human Rights adopted in 1948. 


COUNTRIES WITH ROMAN CATHOLIC MAJORITY? 


Colombia. Prospects for religious liberty in this country seem to be grow- 
ing slowly but surely under the new Government. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church appears to be less intolerant since the 
new Archbishop of Bogota was installed, and a new President of the “Com- 
mission for the Defence of Faith” has been appointed. The President of 
this Commission recently indicated that “Catholic action concerning Protes- 
tants must be characterized by these things: a) it must be in accordance 
with the will of God ; 5) it must be in accordance with gentlemanliness and 
good manners; c) it must engender a resurrection of Catholic teaching, to 
indoctrinate members of the Church more adequately.” 

Following this new policy of “gentlemanliness and good manners,” the 
Colombian national secretariat of the Roman Catholic Episcopate has asked 
Catholics in the city of La Plata to repair damage done by them to a Protestant 
chapel. The Secretariat goes on to emphasise that, in spite of often provocative 
Protestant proselytism, “the use of destructive force can never be justified.” 
A spokesman for the National Association of Evangelicals interpreted the 
act “‘as an indication of a more friendly attitude.” 

The more liberal attitude by the Colombian Government to Protestants 
has been noted by the World Presbyterian Alliance at its meeting in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in a letter to the President of Colombia, Mr.Lleras Camargo, 
in which it said it “has heard with deep satisfaction reports on the gradual 
re-establishment of liberty for the religious minorities of your country.” 
It added that “this satisfaction is all the greater because of the memory of the 
restrictions and the violence suffered by our Protestant brethren during the 
decade between 1948 and the re-establishment of democratic institutions” 
under Mr. Lleras Camargo’s leadership. 

In addition, the House of Representatives of Colombia has requested the 
Government to explain the treatment suffered by Protestants during the above 
mentioned decade. 

For the first time in the nation’s history, a public Catholic-Protestant 
meeting took place last December at Cali (Colombia) “to encourage under- 


1 Owing to the publication in this issue of The Ecumenical Review of articles which 
make particular reference to concrete situations in some countries, namely, Italy, Austria, 
and countries in Eastern Europe, we have not referred to them in this chronicle. 
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standing between Christians,” at which some 9,000 persons attended lectures 
given by Catholic priests and Protestant ministers. After the public meeting, 
the priests and pastors met for a “round table conference” to discuss the 
problems which are obstacles to this understanding. Further meetings are 
planned *. 

Nevertheless, not everything is “good manners” and religious liberty in 
Colombia. The greatest difficulty subsists in the so-called “Mission Terri- 
tories” (three quarters of the area of the Republic), where the 1953 Treaty 
with the Vatican on Catholic Missions in Colombia is still in force. By the 
terms of this Treaty (which is unconstitutional, for it was not approved by 
Congress, as required by article 53 of the Constitution), government officers 
are in effect subordinated to the Roman Catholic Mission Chiefs. So, in 
spite of the general improvement of the situation, in these territories the 
Roman Catholic Church goes on claiming spiritual monopoly, Protestant 
services are forbidden and even Protestant Indians are violently attacked. 

There are still priests and Government officials who do not follow 
the new more friendly directions of Church and State; and the Press 
and Information Service of the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia knows 
of many acts of violence and oppression of Protestants registered mainly 
(but not exclusively) in the so-called Mission Territories. 

Moreover, it should be noted that Rojas’ decrees, although not enforced 
by the present government, have not been repealed, so that the disabilities 
suffered by Protestants, if not in practice, subsist in the legal texts. 

It is to be hoped that the Colombian Government will achieve its liberal 
religious policy soon, as this year’s impending elections may change the 
political atmosphere of the country. 

Spain. The situation in this country presents some paradoxical and contra- 
dictory aspects. 

On the one hand, Government officials seem to have promised on several 
occasions to adapt the legal and administrative situation of the Spanish 
Protestants to the requirements of the Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations, to which Spain belongs. For instance, during the conversa- 
tions of the Spanish Foreign Minister with Eisenhower and MacMillan in 
London, in September 1959, and during Eisenhower’s subsequent visit to 
Franco in Madrid, there had been quite serious question of a Spanish Law of 
Guarantees for Non-Roman Catholics. On the other hand, months and 
even years pass and nothing is being done to alleviate the Protestants’ situation. 
So, after more than a year, not only such a bill of protection of non-Catholics 
has never been submitted to the Spanish “Cortes” for approval, but, on the 
contrary, since then, civil legislation concerning marriage has even been chang- 
ed in a sense still more unjust and contrary to the fundamental rights of 
Protestants. In fact, it has been legally established that citizens are presumed 
to be Roman Catholic unless sufficient evidence to the contrary is produced ; 





1 Cf. Ecumenical Press Service, December 23, 1960. 
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and that membership in a Protestant church is not sufficient proof of “‘acatho- 
licity.””. We wonder how Spanish authorities can consider that this situation 
respects the Constitutional provision that “‘no citizen shall be molested because 
of his religious convictions.” 

As to the liberty of worship, there appears to be no clear policy on the 
part of local authorities, so that it varies from district to district and from 
time to time. Thus, for example, while two Baptist Churches in Madrid and 
Sevilla have been re-opened with police permission, in Zaragoza the congre- 
gation has not been authorised to enter the Evangelical Chapel, nor to meet 
in a private house for worship. 

We must also register another sad contradiction. Government officials 
frequently say in their private and diplomatic talks that the intolerance of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy is at the origin of the State measures against 
Protestants ; while, in Vatican circles, people declare themselves “very sorry” 
that Spanish intolerance impedes a satisfactory solution of the Protestant 
problem in this country. Who is speaking the truth and who is trying to 
prevaricate ? 

The Spanish Constitution is the most rigid regarding religious liberty in 
the western world. Is it then too much to demand that, ar /east, the few 
rights already recognised by the Constitution be enacted into administrative 
practice ? 


MUSLIM COUNTRIES 


With a few exceptions, the common problem concerning religious liberty 
in the Muslim countries is renascent Nationalism. Muslim countries in general 
these days are not anti-Christian as a matter of principle. Rather they are 
patriotic and nationalist. However, nation and religion are intimately linked 
in Muslim countries. For instance, being a good Arab is considered equiv- 
alent to being a good Muslim. This explains why the national renaissance 
is the occasion of tensions with other religions considered as “foreign.” 
This explains too the attitude of some of the Muslim countries in UN bodies, 
in opposing the right of changing religion or belief 

Sudan is an example of a long series of restrictive measures imposed by 
the government in an official campaign for the “complete Islamisation of 
Sudan.” In 1957, all the country’s mission schools were nationalized and, 
since then, the Sudan government has made it increasingly difficult for Christian 
missionaries to carry on their activities. Applications from several religious 
organisations for permission to send missionaries to the Sudan have been 
rejected and, recently, all Christian missionaries have been ordered by the 
Governor of Equatoria, the most Southern province of the Sudan, to close 
down their bookshops and any other business enterprises they may operate. 
It should be noted that the provisional Constitution of the Sudan provides 
for equal rights before the law without any religious discrimination and 
fully accepts the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. This is one example 
among many of the difference between constitutional provisions and legal 
and administrative practice. 
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Malaya seems to be upset by “the excessive proselytism” (according to 
the Government) of the Christian missions. Based on the fact that the official 
religion of Malaya is Islam, Christian religious instruction in the schools, 
which has always been voluntary, has been stopped, at least in normal school 
hours. 

United Arab Republic. In spite of Cairo’s recognized Arab leadership and 
its passionate nationalism, the United Arab Republic seems to be more 
circumspect in the application, if not in the principles, of a nationalist and 
pro-Muslim policy. Thus, concerning schools, El Sayed Ahmed Naguib 
Hashem, Minister of Education, in a recent interview gave assurance that 
the Government has no intention of nationalizing the Christian schools. 
‘As long as these schools observe the law,” he said, “we have no objection to 
them.” According to this law, Christian schools must be under the direction 
of citizens of the United Arab Republic, which means in practice that Christian 
schools are often under the jurisdiction of Muslims. 

Libya’s state religion is Islam. The king must be a Muslim. As is the case 
in most Muslim countries, the law recognises, in principle, legal equality 
for non-Muslims. It is rather on national grounds that the restrictions of 
missionary activity are based. 

Eritrea’s Constitution, similarly, lays great stress on guaranteeing freedom 
of religion and freedom of conscience, although the propagation of “foreign 
beliefs” finds many administrative hindrances. 


Kuwait is perhaps the most liberal concerning religious liberty among the 
Muslim countries, doubtless owing to the long efforts of the “Church of 
Christ,” and Christian activity in this predominantly Muslim country is on 
the increase. 


NON-MUSLIM AFRO-ASIAN COUNTRIES 


It is important to note that most of the countries which have newly acceded 
to independence recognise in their Constitutions, at least in principle, the 
right of religious liberty in a manner consonant with the spirit of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Here we give a few of the most recent exam- 
ples. 

Article 1 of the Constitution of Liberia states : 


“Everyone has a natural, inalienable right to worship God in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his conscience, without interference or molestation. 
All who behave in a peaceful manner, and who respect religious freedom 
of others, have a right to be protected by law in the free exercise of their 
own religion. No Christian confession must have exclusive privileges or 
preference over another, but all religions must have the same rights. No 


confessional witness is required for fulfilling civic offices or for the exercise 
of civic and political rights.” 


The Constitution of the young republic of Guinea expresses its “complete 
agreement with the Charter of the United Nations and with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” It proclaims the equality and solidarity of 
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all citizens without distinction of race, sex or religion. Article | stipulates : 
“Guinea is a democratic, lay, social republic.” In spite of these declarations 
of principle, the government raises all kinds of obstacles to the constitution 
of religious associations and to religious propaganda in press and radio, 
and has taken over many private Christian schools. 

The Constitution of Ghana is still in process of preparation. Article 9 of 
the draft Constitution provides for equality of rights for all citizens without 
any discrimination on grounds of religion, race or sex. The Government has 
restored to church missions the control of schools established by them in the 
Volta region. The Government took over the schools last year charging that 
they were being used for political activity against the territory’s integration 
with Ghana. 

Article 40 of the new Constitution of Ethiopia, in spite of the close connec- 
tion between the state and the Orthodox Church, permits “everyone who lives 
in Ethiopia to practise freely the rites of the religion and the faith of his choice, 
on condition that he does not disturb public order or public ethics, and that 
he does not misuse religion for political or other alien purposes.” 

India. The Indian government continues to show great political maturity 
in the indefectible maintenance of religious liberty in spite of social pressures 
and prejudices. Thus, the upper house (Council of States) of the Parliament 
has rejected as “unconstitutional” an attempt by a Communist leader, Bhupesh 
Gupta, to introduce a bill aimed at prohibiting the Roman Catholic Church 
or any of its personnel from “engaging in political activities.” 

Similarly, a member of Parliament introduced a bill restricting the right 
to change religion, the provisions of which were discriminatory and contrary 
to the spirit of the UN Declaration of Human Rights. Representation was 
made to the Government by several churches, pointing out the defects of the 
proposed legislation. In Parliament the Government opposed the Bill as 
contrary to the fundamental rights guaranteeing religious freedom, and the 
Bill was rejected by Parliament. 

After the sad experience of the Communist government which ruled from 
April 1957 until July 1959, Kerala is turning back to the principles of religious 
liberty which inspire the policy of the Indian National Government. In 
October 1960, the new Kerala Legislative Assembly decided to modify the 
Education Act, enacted during the previous Communist administration, 
which was an infringement of the freedom of private education and an attempt 
to regiment the country’s private schools on a Communist basis. The same 
legislature has decided to exempt religious, charitable and educational institu- 
tions from an agrarian reform bill which is designed to establish maximum 
size of land holdings. The exemption has been strongly opposed by the 
Communist party. 

Burma. Of a total population of 20,250,000 only about 600,000 are Pro- 
testants, 177,000 Catholics and just over 600,000 Muslims. The rest are assumed 
to be Buddhists. 

Burma’s present Constitution is, nevertheless, rather liberal. Its Section 20 
provides that “all persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and 
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the right freely to profess and practise religion.” Section 22 guarantees “that 
each individual citizen should have an equal standing and an equal share in 
all state interests and activities and that religion is a matter of private indi- 
viduals and religious bodies, not that of the state.” 

These liberal provisions are likely to be changed in the near future. Prime 
Minister U Nu has appointed an Advisory Commission for making Buddhism 
the state religion. Appointment of the Commission fulfils a campaign promise 
made by the Prime Minister before his recent election. The Burma Christian 
Council, as well as the Roman Catholic Bishop and the All-Burma Muslim 
Youth League have publicly opposed making Buddhism the state religion. 
According to the Christian Council, the proposal is “diametrically opposed 
to the modern democratic ideals.” It has also asked for clarification of the 
rights and freedoms of non-Buddhists under the proposed new plan. 

Ceylon. Last November, the Senate ratified a bill to allow the government 
to take over Ceylon’s 2,500 private schools. Nearly all of the schools involved 
are operated by religious organisations. Most seriously affected by the measure 
are 750 Roman Catholic Schools which have an entollment of 250,000 pupils. 
Protestant school enrollment is approximately 140,000 students. 

The measure has been vigorously opposed by Christians and Hindus, 
although the Buddhists, by far Ceylon’s largest religious group, are generally 
understood to favour the move. Of the population of 9,000,000 nearly 
2,000,000 are Hindus and only about 800,000 Christians. Most violent 
opposition has come from the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic Bishops 
recently adopted a statement “calling upon all lovers of true freedom to join 
with us in warding off an attack on fundamental human rights.” 

A further bill has been promised defining in more detail matters relating 
to property, the status of teachers and the provision of religious instruction. 

For decades it has been generally recognized that the schools operated 
by the Christian churches provide the best educational facilities and the best 
path for the Ceylonese to future advancement, particularly in government 
employment. The Prime Minister herself, Mrs Bandaranaike, was educated 
in a Roman Catholic school. 


Despite the many difficulties and major infringements of human rights 
related in this survey, and considering the many countries where the protection 
of religious liberty is fairly satisfactory, we can agree with the speciai-Rappor- 
teur of the UN on matters of religious discrimination, that the general trend 
in these last months has been rather that of improvement of the situation. 
However, information of the facts and study of the causes and manifestations 
of discrimination and persecution need to be continuously pursued. 

A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ITALY 


The general situation of religious liberty in Italy has been substantially 
improved since 1948, although the whole problem has, so far, not been com- 
pletely resolved. 


I. Constitutional Provisions 


The Italian Constitution of January Ist, 1948, marked a complete and 
favourable change in the fascist policy embodied in the legal provisions of 
1929-1931. 


a) With regard to individual liberties, the Constitution recognizes the 
right to freedom of conscience, of faith and religious beliefs, as well as the 
right, in private or in public, alone or in association with others, to worship 
and to propagate one’s own religious convictions (art. 19) ; it similarly excludes 
any social or civil discrimination based on confessional grounds (art. 3). 
This constitutional principle of non-discrimination, together with the constitu- 
tional guarantee of all the other human rights, makes legally impossible 
the restrictions on believers’ freedom of religious association (art. 18), of 
public meeting (art. 17), of free travel in the country and abroad (art. 16), 
of free and inviolable correspondence (art. 15), etc., etc 


a) As to institutional rights, the Constitutional rules are not so satisfac- 
tory. On the one hand, it is said that “all religious confessions are equally 
free before the law” (art. 8) ; and that the State may not impose upon religious 
bodies or institutions of whatever confession, any discriminatory burden or 
limitation of their rights and liberties (art. 20). On the other hand, however, 
the Constitution does not recognise that all religious confessions are equal 
before the law. Thus, the Roman Catholic Church enjoys the privileged 
condition granted to it by the Treaty of Lateran; and its sovereignty and 
independence in matters of its own competence are expressly asserted (art. 7 ). 
The other confessions and religious bodies, although they have the right 
to organize themselves freely with their own regulations (provided that these 
are not contrary to the juridical order of the State), are required to regulate 
their relations with the State by law on the basis of agreements between the 
State and each of these confessions (art. 8) 


Il. Obstacles to the Enforcement of the Constitutional Provisions 


In spite of the fairly liberal spirit of the Italian Constitution, the juridical 
situation of non-Roman Catholic individuals and bodies has been made 
very difficult by the following circumstances 


(1) Since 1948 the Italian Government has been mostly (if not exclusively) in 
the hands of the Christian Democratic Party, which generally follows 
Vatican suggestions and directions 
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(2) During these 13 years after the promulgation of the constitutional law, 
the various Christian churches in Italy could not obtain from the govern- 
ment the conclusion of the agreements provided for in art. 8 of the Consti- 
tution, which should be the basis of the laws regulating the relations 
between the State and each of those churches. This is a very anomalous 
situation and such that the juridical position of the different non-Roman 
Catholic religious confessions cannot be solidly established as long as the 
Constitution is not completed by the complementary laws demanded 
by this article. 


c) The fascist regime had promulgated various laws and decrees which 
substantially limited the freedom of the non-Roman Catholic confessions and 
in practice exposed them to all kind of arbitrary police and administrative 
measures. Of course, these provisions are quite contradictory to those of 
the new Constitution. Nevertheless, the Government thought that, until 
the special laws regulating the relations between the State and the various 
confessions could be promulgated and the legal channels for the application 
of the Constitution established, the old fascist provisions should remain 
in force. 

This governmental position was based on a double and voluntary confusion 
of very different legal orders clearly distinguished by the Constitution itself. 
First, there are the rights and juridical status of the individual citizens, and 
there are those of the institutional and moral bodies, which are separately 
regulated in the Italian Constitution. Secondly, the same Constitution dis- 
tinguishes between the freedom of the religious bodies and their relations with 
the State (art. 8). Now, it follows from this art. 8 that the matters which 
should be regulated by a special law on the basis of agreements with the religious 
confessions are exclusively the relations between the State and those confes- 
sions. 

The obvious consequences of these distinctions expressly made by the 
Constitution are : 


(1) that the rights and religious freedoms of individuals “recognized” (and 
not granted) by the Constitution, are not dependent on possible future 
regulations, but are already established with final validity ; and 


(2) that the freedom “equal for all religious confessions” (including the 
Roman Catholic), similarly recognized in art. 8, is by no means dependent 
on the relations between them and the State, relations already determined 
for the Roman Catholic Church by the Treaty of Lateran (art. 7) and to 
be determined by special laws for the other confessions. 


The government’s resistence to accepting these constitutional distinctions 
has given occasion to a long struggle against the anti-constitutional adminis- 
trative policy, a struggle in which the non-Catholic confessions have been 
helped on the political level by various democratic parties and, particularly, 
on the legal level, by the Italian Courts of Justice. 
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Ill. Action of the Evangelical Churches 


The Federal Council of Churches, following the directives already fixed 
by the churches themselves in September 19434, developed its action in 
three different although complementary ways : 


(a) First of all, efforts were made to secure full legal recognition of religious 
liberty on the individual as well as on the corporate level. These efforts were 
soon rewarded by the promulgation of the Constitution of 1948, which subs- 
tantially created a satisfactory general frame of freedom 

Nevertheless, as a consequence of the attitude of the Christian Democratic 
government, based on the above indicated argument, which continued to 
apply the old fascist regulations, the Evangelical Churches had to pursue, 
between 1948 and 1958, hundreds of lawsuits before the Courts of Justice, to 
defend ministers and believers against unjust administrative, police and even 
penal measures, and to proclaim the validity of the constitutional provisions. 

Until 1956, these lawsuits were generally successful concerning each parti- 
cular case, but could not resolve the whole problem of determining what 
laws should be applied in matters of religious liberty. The reason for this 
was that the ordinary Courts of Justice could only declare not guilty those 
people who acted according to the freedoms recognized by the Constitution 
but had no competence to proclaim anti-constitutional and, consequently, 
invalid, the fascist regulations which opposed such freedoms. This faculty 
was attributed exclusively to the Supreme Constitutional Court of Justice 
which, although established by the Constitution itself, did not enter into 
activity until June 1956. 

From 1956 on, the Constitutional Court of Justice decisively established 
the final validity of the constitutional provisions and declared obsolete many 
fascist regulations which contradicted them*. Thus, this Court proclaimed 
(Nov. 18, 1958), that the constitutional provisions guaranteeing full and 
equal religious liberty to all individuals and institutions are completely different 
and independent from the regulations concerning relations between the various 
churches and the State *. This verdict evidently means that the constitutional 
recognition of religious freedom may not be curtailed by old particular regu- 
lations nor by eventual posterior laws, and that the agreements with the 
State should exclusively concern the relations between State and churches 
and not the individual or corporate freedoms already recognized by the 
Constitution. 

In view of this essential and most important distinction, the Constitutional 
Court has in particular declared invalid the fascist provisions (a) demanding 
special governmental permission for printed propaganda (verdict of June 5 





1 Cf. e.g. article 13 of the Synod of the Waldension Church, held in 1943 

* On the particular point of the juridical clarification made by the Constitutional Court 
of Justice, see: G. Peyvrot, “The Italian Constitutional Court on Religious Liberty,” 
in The Ecumenical Review, vol. XI, n. 3, April 1959, pp. 315 ff 

* See G. Peyvrot, Religious Liberty and the Conditions of Evangelical People in 
Italy, Rome, 1957, pp. 13-18. 
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1956); (6) curtailing freedom of travel and residence of the evangelical 
ministers (verdict of June 23, 1956); (c) imposing previous announcement 
of religious meetings to the police authorities (verdicts of March 18, 1957 and 
of March 31, 1958); (d) prohibiting the opening of evangelical temples 
without previous governmental permission (verdict of Nov. 18, 1958); 
(e) imposing the presence of a minister authorized by the Government to 
hold a religious meeting (verdict of Nov. 18, 1958) ; etc., etc. 

This last and very important verdict makes another essential distinction, 
namely, that the governmental authorization of a minister is by no means 
necessary for the exercise of any religious freedom but only for the functions 
whose civil validity depends on State regulations as, for instance, the perform- 
ance of marriages with civil validity. 

Thus the resolutions of the Constitutional Court of Justice have, on the 
whole, re-established the constitutional guarantees of religious freedom and 
abolished the old police and administrative curtailments. 

(b) Secondly, the efforts of the Evangelical Churches have continually 
been directed towards those agreements with the State which should constitute 
the base of special laws regulating the relations of those churches with the 
State itself. 

As early as February of 1948 the Evangelical Churches tried to arrange 
with the Italian government the necessary negotiations to lead to the agree- 
ments and special laws provided by the Constitution. Unfortunately, in spite 
of the many and insistent demands of the churches, and also in spite of several 
requests addressed to the Government and of even a project of law presented 
by members of the Parliament, it has so far been impossible to obtain a 
precise answer from the Government in this matter. 

Only quite recently, on the occasion of a special law regulating social 
securities regarding retiring religious ministers, the Government, following 
for the first time the suggestions made in this respect by some parliamentary 
groups, declared itself ready, not only to extend the benefits of these securities 
to the non-Roman Catholic ministers by a special law, but also to hear the 
propositions of the Evangelical Churches. The Federal Council of churches 
has demanded that this law be applied to all ministers appointed by the churches 
and not only to ministers authorized by the State to perform marriages with 
civil validity ; and that, therefore, the churches themselves, and not the State, 
should decide who should be considered as having the quality of minister of 
the church. If the discussions on this matter with the Government officials 
arrive at a satisfactory end, it is to be hoped that a new way be opened for 
regulating the whole impending question of the relations of the State with 
the evangelical churches. 

(c) Lastly, the Evangelical Churches are well aware that the final solution 
of the problems concerning religious liberty in Italy does not depend exclusively 
on legal or political conditions but that it is also conditioned by the general 
climate and the right understanding of the situation on the part of the Italian 
population. Together with other historical circumstances, the tiny proportion 
of Italian Protestants (about 200,000 among a total population of 50 million) 
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makes the question of their liberty appear to many as a marginal and very 
secondary problem, and political and administrative authorities, above all 
those who are not inclined to respect religious freedom, find in this general 
ignorance and apathy, a certain pretext to continue the old policy contrary 
to religious liberty. Thus the churches have been trying, through various 
means of information and enlightenment, press, radio, lectures, personal 
contacts, etc., to cultivate in the people’s spirit, particularly among political 
and governmental leaders, the kind of ideas and feelings which may conduce 
to a just appreciation of the principles of religious freedom. We are satisfied 
that much has been done in this respect, and that one may hope to see, in 
the not too distant future, a complete clarification of Italian public opinion 


and a radical change of the government’s attitude in face of non-Catholic 
churches. 


IV. Towards a Complete Solution 


It must be said that during these last two years, the Evangelical Churches 
have had to register, not only a better understanding of the problems of 
religious liberty but also a better appreciation of the non-Catholic religions as 
elements of the total complex of the Italian society. Consequently, this new 
attitude even the police and the administrative authorities show a more 
accomodating policy means that the Evangelical Churches have recently 
been able to exercise their rights and liberties much more easily than before 
This does not mean however, that the fanaticism of certain officials does not 
still give rise to regrettable incidents. But, nevertheless, it is a fact that the 
general governmental attitude has changed and that the Government has 
repeatedly shown its willingness to correctly apply the constitutional principles 
concerning religious freedom and even to consider attentively the propositions 
and requests of the evangelical churches. 

It is to be hoped that this new favourable trend of the Italian Government 
will continue to improve until a final and satisfactory solution of the impend- 
ing problem of the relations between the State and the non-Catholic churches 
be found, and thus not only the subjective, but also the objective equality 


of all religious institutions be duly recognized in the frame of the Italian 
corpus iuris. 


At any rate, what has already been achieved since 1948 gives us much hope 
for the future, although the most attentive vigilance is still imperative. 


GIORGIO PEYROT 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AUSTRIA 


In 1951, out of a total population of 6,933,905, Austria had 6,170,084 
Catholics (89.4 %%) and 429,493 Protestants (6.21 °4). There were 32,919 Old 
Catholics, 11,224 Jews, and 264,014 (3.8 %) persons of no religious confession 
There were rather more than 2,000 Methodists and 1,000 Baptists. The 
membership of the other sects was lower and was not shown in the census 
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The Evangelical Church of the Augsburgian and Helvetic Confessions 
consists of the Augsburgian Confession (Lutheran Church) with about 
400,000 souls, and the Helvetic Confession (Reformed) with some 18,000 
souls. These are the figures which are known to us. Owing to our position 
as a diaspora church, thousands of Protestants cannot be taken into the 
churches (foreigners, peoples passing through, seasonal workers, refugees, 
and people who are too indifferent to pay any contribution to the church). 

The two branches of the Protestant Church have separate administration and 
separate finance. But they are affiliated in the Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburgian and Helvetic Confessions (which is on the same lines as the 
Evangelical Church in Germany), and unite for the purpose of contacts with 
other churches, when dealing with the state, or with the World Council of 
Churches. They also co-operate in a large number of projects such as the 
Inner Mission, youth work, religious instruction, etc. 

During the Nazi period the Protestant Church lost over 42,000 members 
who became “German Christians.” After 1945 most of them became Catho- 
lics, because it is expedient to be Catholic in Austria today. In spite of 
this the membership of the Evangelical Church has increased since 1945 by 
80,000 souls. About 50,000 of these were refugees. (In 1945 there were over 
110,000 Protestant refugees in Austria, but most of them have since gone to 
Germany or overseas). During the last thirteen years nearly 60,000 people 
have joined the Evangelical Church, of whom about 45,000 are converts from 
Roman Catholicism. Between 3,000 and 5,000 people every year are leaving 
the Catholic Church and joining the Evangelical Church; and about half 
that number are leaving the Evangelical Church. The reason for these conver- 
sions is usually a ““mixed” marriage. The rigid attitude of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to such marriages drives about 70 % of these people into the Evange- 
lical Church. 

The laws of the state guarantee complete freedom of belief and freedom 
of conscience. Since 1945 we again have a democratic republic. Since then 
the government has consisted of the bourgeois-peasant People’s Party (49 % 
in 1945) and the Socialist Party (45%). The People’s Party is definitely 
Christian in outlook. For many of its supporters and representatives that 
means that it is exclusively Roman Catholic. But there are two Evangelical 
representatives in the People’s Party and its left wing is rather liberally minded. 
After 1918 the Socialist Party was strongly Marxist and anti-clerical, especially 
anti-Catholic. It carried on propaganda urging people to leave all the churches, 
aad its views were dogmatically Marxist. Since 1945 the Socialist Party has 
changed tremendously. The workers refuse to be regarded as the proletariat. 
The Socialist Party does not reject Christianity ; in its new party programme 
it has expressly declared that it is possible to be a good Christian and at the 
same time a good Socialist. But it insists on absolutely equal rights for all 
churches and confessions. Some years ago the Socialist Party, through its 
Evangelical representatives, urged that Good Friday should be declared a 
national holiday. After years of negotiation it was agreed that Good Friday 
should be a national holiday for Protestants, and that the Catholics should bc 
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granted December 8th as a national holiday. On these occasions too the 
Socialist Party has sometimes come forward to protect the interests of the 
Protestants, but in our view it certainly does so mainly because of its anti- 
Catholic attitude. 

If we go further back into history, we shall recall that Austria was one of the 
countries in which the Counter-Reformation was strongest. Between 1550 
and 1600 the provinces which form present-day Austria were 90 % Protestant. 
But during the Counter-Reformation which lasted until 1781 Protestantism 
was almost extinguished. The Catholic Church and the state had formed an 
alliance against it. In 1871 the Emperor Joseph II granted a Charter of 
Tolerance to “non-Catholics” which, however, contained many restrictions. 
In 1861 the Emperor Francis Joseph I granted the Protestant Charter, which 
accorded equal rights to all citizens (but not to the Church). Even as 
late as 1934, under the clerical-fascist government of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, 
the late Cardinal Innitzer coined the phrase “the new Counter-Reformation.” 
But when both Churches were persecuted by national-socialism, Rome altered 
its attitude. Since then a good and peaceful relationship has existed between 
the two Churches on many questions. They endeavour to smooth out the 
differences between them. Causes of complaint are settled between them. 
Causes of complaint are settled between the Bishops. But there are a number 
of questions which are very difficult to solve. Some circles are endeavouring 
to make Catholicism into the dominant religion in Austria. 

The laws of the state stipulate that all citizens enjoy full equality before 
the law without distinction of belief. In practice, however, wherever the 
influence of political Catholicism or of the Catholic Church is strong, the 
Protestants are at a disadvantage. Since 1945 in the provinces where the 
People’s Party have a majority, it has been almost impossible for a Protestant 
teacher to be appointed head of a school. For instance, in Upper Austria the 
““Landeshauptmann” (Governor) agreed that in places with a Protestant 
majority the head-teacher should be a Protestant. But in 1958, despite burning 
protests on the part of the Protestants in St. Agatha, near Goisern (90 % 
Protestant), a Catholic was appointed as head-teacher. In another province 
a Catholic doctor who is very popular with the people there, whose wife 
is a Protestant and who is bringing up his three children as Protestants, was 
informed that he could immediately obtain the post of district medical officer 
if his wife, or at any rate his children, would become Catholics. Is that equality 
of rights? That is not even tolerance! Such cases are constantly occurring 
in the different parts of Austria. It is the same in private businesses and 
concerns where the owner, or manager, is a strict Catholic. Otherwise the 
Protestants are appreciated because they are capable and reliable. It should 
be definitely emphasised that these cases of intolerance do not seem to be 
due to the Catholic Church itself, but to fanatical Catholic individuals or 
lay-organisations. 

Religious instruction can be given in all schools, but the children are 
not obliged to attend it. It is given by people appointed by the Church. 
The state pays for this instruction, if there is a minimum of five pupils. 
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Any church can found schools of all kinds, at its own expense. Our Church 
has two primary schools and main schools in Vienna, and also two colleges 
in Austria for training religious teachers (women) and parish workers, four 
domestic training schools, a people’s college and an academy. The Evangelical 
faculty of theology is a state institution and is part of the University of Vienna. 
It is not a purely Lutheran Faculty ; it has six Lutheran professors and one 
Reformed professor who teaches Reformed Systematic Theology. In 1958/59 
the Rector of the University of Vienna was (for the first time) a Professor of 
the Evangelical Faculty of Theology. 

The Church has the right to raise contributions. But it cannot do so by 
getting the state to collect them, as an addition to the income-tax (as is done 
in Germany). Nor do the financial authorities allow the Church to see the 
taxation-lists. It is therefore left to the church members to make voluntary 
contributions. 

Formerly the state used to pay a subsidy to the Church. But in 1939 
the Nazis abolished this. On the 30th January, 1959, a law came into force 
which will restore this state subsidy (though the subsidy will be smaller). 

The Church can receive gifts both from within Austria and from abroad. 

The Concordat of the Ist May 1934 (concluded without the co-operation 
of parliament by the clerical-fascist Schuschnigg Government) has never really 
come into force. In December 1957 the Austrian Government requested 
its amendment ; but in January 1958 the Vatican insisted on its being strictly 
enforced. Thereupon the negotiations came to a standstill. John XXIII 
has proved to be in favour of fresh negotiations about the Concordat. But 
it will not be possible to carry it through unless compromises are made on 
certain questions. The questions outstanding are: the financial question 
(the Joseph II religious fund of 1781 and the secularisation of the Arch- 
bishopric of Salzburg in 1803), the school question (Rome insists that the 
official state schools should be Catholic by confession), and the question of 
marriage (Rome insists that the canonical marriage laws should be the state 
marriage laws for all Catholic marriages, and that the religious marriage-courts 
be recognised). It might be possible to come to a compromise on the school 
question : the state might pay the salaries of the teachers and give financial 
subsidies. And with regard to marriage, marriage in church might be recog- 
nised by the state as valid. Would Rome consent to these compromises ? 

It is the “mixed” marriages which cause the greatest difficulties with the 
Catholic Church, because the Protestants feel that their religious freedom is 
infringed. Since 1948 the Catholic Church has again held strictly to the well- 
known prescriptions laid down in the Codex Juris Canonici. The consequence 
is that 70 % of these “mixed” marriages do not take place in Catholic churches, 
but in Protestant churches, or in no church at all. Another difficulty is the 
Catholic system of spiritual care in the case of “mixed” marriages, when 
not only the competent clergy but also the representatives of the Legion of 
Mary visit people in their homes and place pressure not only upon the Catholic 
partner, but often even more upon the Protestant one. “Do you know why 
your marriage is unhappy ? Don’t you see how sad and gloomy your Catholic 
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wife (husband) is ? It is because she (or he) is no longer allowed to participate 
in the Sacrament. You can help her (or him) to return to the path of salvation 


if you consent to a Catholic marriage-ceremony now, and promise to bring 


up your children as Catholics.” This form of spiritual care is carried on 
particularly in the hospitals when people are very ill, or dying. Even on their 
death-beds they try to force them to consent to a Catholic marriage. This 
spiritual care is often exercised among Protestants who were originally baptised 
in the Catholic Church, but later became Protestants. The Protestants regard 
these practices as an infringement of their liberty of conscience and an into- 
lerable interference with their personal convictions and decisions. People 
are constantly being “converted” to Catholicism on their death-beds, when 
hey are in the last throes 

There is also a great lack of Protestant kindergartens, nursery-schools, 
children’s homes and children’s villages. The Catholic homes accept Protestant 
children, but usually insist on their conversion to Catholicism after one year 
In this they are often successful, because the children’s parents (working 
mothers, or war-widows) do not know where to send the children 

The Protestant Charter of 1861 was the most important legal basis granted 
by the state to the Protestant Church in Austria. It was largely cancelled 
by the Nazi Government. During the last ten years a new “Law on the legal 
position of the Evangelical Church of the Augsburgian and Helvetic Confes- 
sions in Austria” (Protestant Law) has been worked on. Its purpose is to 
regulate on modern lines the relations between the Austrian Government 
and the Protestant Church, in accordance with the principle of complete 
autonomy for the Church and a state subsidy. 


Bishop GERHARD May 


NOTES ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN EASTERN EUROPE 


“Notes” only, because some materials essential for a deeper study are 
lacking, and because, contrary to popular belief, conditions affecting religious 
liberty vary considerably from country to country and from time to time 
and each country requires a chapter to itself in any fuller treatment. (Compare 
the situation of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland and in Rumania today, 
or the situation of the Orthodox Church in the USSR in 1930 and 1960) 


Constants are governments which exercise a very great degree of control 
over all aspects of the lives of all citizens through propaganda, police and 
direction of education, employment and all organs of public life; and the 
exercise of this almost unlimited power by Communist parties pledged to 
oppose all forms of religious belief. (Cf. Lenin’s mort d’ordre ; ‘“‘Marxism as 
materialism is absolutely atheistic and resolutely hostile to all religion. The 
fight against religion must not be confined to abstract ideological preaching 
The fight must be linked with the concrete practical work of the class movement 
which aims at eliminating the social roots of religion.”’) 
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Variables include the length of time since the Communists took over 
the government (44 years in the USSR, 13 in Czechoslovakia) ; whether the 
countries were previously linked with the West (e.g. Czechoslovakia) or 
isolated (e.g. USSR); whether the major church in the country is Orthodox 
(USSR, Rumania, Bulgaria), Roman Catholic (Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary), or Protestant (East Germany); and, more generally on whether 
administrative pressures on the churches, which vary greatly from time to 
time, from country to country, and even from district to district within one 
country, are relatively heavy or light. 

Thus, in spite of the “‘orchestration” of the anti-religious measures of the 
Communist parties in the different countries, differences in historical and 
confessional tradition, in sociological factors, and between individual leaders 
in the governments, Communist parties and churches, all greatly affect the 
degree to which religious liberty exists and the form taken by restrictions 
on it. Nevertheless, when full allowance has been made for these differences, 
for the incompleteness of available information, for imponderabilia of various 
kinds, and for the danger (in Western Europe no less than in Eastern Europe) 
of equating constitutional declarations with actual practice, (actual practice 
may be better or worse than constitutional definitions), the factors described 
below must certainly not be omitted from any more complete picture of the 
total situation in Eastern Europe. 

Separation of Church and State is the norm for constitutional theory. 
The classical expression is found in the Constitution of the USSR (1936, 
Art. 124): “In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the church 
is separated from the state and the school from the church. Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is recognized 
for all citizens.” The Bulgarian, Hungarian and East German Constitutions 
contain or imply similar declarations. The Rumanian, Czechoslovakian and 
Polish constitutions do not contain formal declarations to this effect ; but 
in practice the differences are small. Whatever the constitutional theory 
may be, in practice the churches are kept under very strict control by the 
states. 

“Religious worship” or “the performing of religious rites” is regarded 
by the régimes as the sole legitimate function of the churches. Thus in most 
countries, most churches are now open ; a few new churches have been built ; 
there are no /egal restrictions on attendance at services ; officially priests and 
pastors have the same rights as other citizens ; institutions for training the 
ministry are maintained (though in restricted numbers) ; at least the minimum 
quantities of bibles, hymnbooks and service books are available, and work- 
shops exist for the production of the vessels, vestments — and candles — 
needed for public worship. 

Practically all the charitable institutions created by churches for the social 
expression of their faith, e.g. hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged and 
handicapped — have been nationalized or suppressed; church-sponsored 
schools for general education (with a few rare exceptions) have been taken 
over by the state; every kind of chaplaincy attached to public institutions 
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has been abolished, and the churches may not organize any kind of social 
activity, particularly for children and young people. Organized religious 
instruction for the young is either altogether prohibited (as in the USSR), 
or excluded from the day-schools (in most countries) or allowed to continue 
in school buildings as a voluntary activity but only under most hampering 
conditions (e.g. East Germany). 

Church leaders and parochial clergy are encouraged to speak publicly 
in support of government policies on the peace question and to urge loyalty 
to the régimes, but critical reference from the pulpit or by churchmen to such 
policies is excluded, and drastic measures are taken with offenders. Many 
regard these restrictions as being in direct contradiction with the claim that 
every man should have liberty “to proclaim the implications of his beliefs 
for relationships in a social or political community” (Cp. Amsterdam 1948). 

Meetings of synods, church assemblies and councils can be held, but 
only with the prior permission of governments. In some countries this is 
felt to be a serious restriction on liberty, though in others this kind of regula- 
tion is regarded as normal. (E.g. in the USSR the previous régime exercised 
an even stricter control over such manifestations of ecclesiastical life. Similar 
regulations were common in all Western Europe until modern times.) Similarly 
regulations concerning the approval of higher ecclesiastical appointments by 
an agency of the government or requiring that priests and pastors must be 
citizens of the countries in which they serve, or exacting oaths of loyalty 
to the régime, seem very oppressive to those accustomed to conditions in 
many modern Western States, but in principle differ little if at all from 
the regulations universally imposed by governments until very recently 
and which still affect the Church of England and other “established” 
churches. 

The degree of financial freedom of the churches in Eastern Europe varies 
greatly from country to country. In the USSR the churches are financially 
entirely independent of the state. The salaries of the Russian clergy, the 
maintenance of the church buildings, of theological seminaries and academies 
and of the administrative organization of the churches are wholly derived 
from the offerings of the faithful and the sale of candles. In most of the 
other countries all or part of the salaries of the ministers and part if not most 
of the cost of maintaining church buildings and institutions is borne by 
the state, and the churches have to submit full statements of their accounts 
to the state. (In Hungary state support is supposed to be given on a gradually 
falling scale, but in practice the previous subsidies have been maintained). 
It can be safely added that the fact that in these countries the Communist 
State so largely controls the purse-strings, is a constant threat to the full 
liberty of major churches. On the other hand, a number of minority 
churches, previously largely dependent on financial subsidies from their 
co-religionists in other countries, have found themselves in great financial 
difficulties through the prohibition or drastic restriction of such subventions. 
Moreover in some countries, and for some periods, the clergy and local 
church councils, have been subjected to severe discriminatory taxation. In 
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all Eastern European countries, either since the Communist revolutions or 
previously, the greater part or all the landed property and other capital 
endowments of the churches has been annexed by the states. On the other 
hand it is a remarkable fact that especially in the “Orthodox countries,” 
Communist governments have made available substantial quantities of build- 
ing materials for the repair and maintenance of ecclesiastical buildings, and 
in some cases even for the construction of new churches. 

Government regulation of printing and paper supplies drastically affects 
the possibility of publication of Christian literature. These restrictions have 
been most severe in the USSR, where extremely few major theological works 
have been published for 40 years. In Rumania and Bulgaria some substantial 
volumes have been published since 1950. In Poland and Hungary restrictions 
have been considerably less severe. In general, the Communist policy seems 
to be to allow only the publication of books used directly in the conduct 
of worship and of journals or manuals required for the theological training 
of the ministry. In most countries limited editions of the Bible have been 
published or authorized. In some countries religious pictures, church cal- 
endars, and some popular devotional booklets have been produced. In all, 
official “‘Journals” are published by the church authorities. But these pub- 
lications cannot normally be obtained through ordinary bookshops. Any 
kind of public reply to the spate of anti-Christian propaganda poured out 
by the radio, in the daily press and in Party publications, is impossible. (This 


is not however the place in which to give an account of developments in anti- 
religious propaganda.) 


All communications with organizations or individuals in other countries 
are under strict government control and censorship, and this control is usually 
particularly severe where communications between churches, and more 
particularly with the Vatican, are concerned. It is very clear also that the 
expression of ecumenical relationships through membership of ecumenical 
organizations, the receiving and making of visits, and so on, depends upon 
permissions being given by the state authorities. 

Questions concerning publications, repairs for church buildings, the pay- 
ment of the salaries for the clergy (where the Government provides these 
in whole or in part), confirmation of higher ecclesiastical appointments, the 
regulations concerning ecclesiastical functions, contacts with foreign churches, 
and in general, all issues affecting day to day relations between church and 
state, are decided in each country by specially appointed government com- 
missions for church affairs. These are usually directly related to the highest 
governing authorities. In most countries these relations are defined by govern- 
mental decrees (e.g. ““The general régime of religion” in Rumania published 
on 4 August 1948). Study of any one of these documents will reveal the very 
extensive degree of legal control which is exercised over the churches by the 
Eastern European governments. 

These notes may usefully conclude with a reference to the clause on religi- 
ous liberty in one of the latest of these documents, the draft of the new Czech 
Constitution. Article 31 reads as follows : 
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“The liberty of religious confession is guaranteed. Everybody has the 
right to practise whatever religious confession he desires and to par- 
ticipate in its worship, or to practise none, provided that it takes place 
according to the law. Religious faith or any other conviction can in no 
case be a reason for refusing to comply with the citizen’s duties established 
by the law.” 


Regarding this typical formulation the following observations can be 
made : i) The Constitution guarantees only “liberty of religious confession” 
(in the sense of personal faith) and “‘worship,” which is less than “religious 
freedom” as defined for example in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. ii) This limited freedom is guaranteed only if it is exercised “‘accord- 
ing to the law.”” Thus religious freedom is in fact limited by law to the extent 
to which it is curtailed or violated. iii) It is apparently affirmed that human 
law is above human conscience and religious convictions. But if the believer 
may never oppose legal provisions contrary to his conscience, religious freedom 
is fundamentally called in question, especially in a state in which, according 
to the same Constitution, “Society and state” are led by the Communist 
Party (article 4), and in which the state’s policy is to be based on “the spirit 


of Marxist-Leninist scientific doctrine”’ to that “state and social organizations 


must have as their essential task the eradication of the residual superstitions 
and prejudices of the old capitalistic society” (article 18) 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND 
THE SCANDINAVIAN CHURCHES AND CONTINENTAL CHURCHES 
ON INTERCOMMUNION 


Many forces are bringing the Churches into a new relatedness and often 
they are found unprepared. Unity of spirit is the cry of some, but at the same 
time it is felt to be essential to maintain the distinctiveness of differing tradi- 
tions, and so the question is : What form of spiritual hospitality can we offer 
one another ? The Westminster Confession of Faith should have prepared the 
Presbyterian Churches in the United Kingdom for fellowship and communion 
since when the Confession speaks of ““Communion of Saints” it says: “Saints 
by profession are bound to maintain an holy fellowship and communion in 
the worship of God, ... which communion, as God offereth opportunity, 
is to be extended unto all those who in every place call upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” 


The Church of Sweden 


The Faith and Order Conference at Lund in 1952 seemed to the Church 
of Scotland to be an occasion to explore the possibility of closer relations 
with the Scandinavian Churches and in the first instance with the Church of 
Sweden. More particularly they wished to find out the attitude of the Church 
of Sweden to intercommunion between themselves and the Church of Scotland. 
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In answer to this enquiry, Archbishop Brilioth, after consultation with the 
Bishops of the Church of Sweden, wrote that he was very anxious that close 
relations between the Church of Scotland and the Church of Sweden should 
be achieved : 


“IT am somewhat uncertain whether there is any occasion for formal 
discussions of the question of intercommunion as there is really no obstacle 
at present on either side... What I think is most needed is an increased 
personal intercourse and advancement of mutual knowledge.” 


This letter was received with special interest and gratification by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and their Inter-Church Relations Com- 
mittee was instructed to continue to work for closer relations between the 
Church of Sweden and the Church of Scotland. 

It was not intended to discuss or to practise inter-celebration. The present 
regulations of both Churches do not permit of such a step. What the relation- 
ship meant became clear at a Swedish-Scottish Conference which met at 
Sigtuna, Sweden in April 1961. It was there recognised that intercommunion 
already existed between the two Churches, and this was interpreted to mean 
that communicant members of either Church were freely welcomed as commu- 
nicants in the service of Holy Communion of the other Church, and further 
that the existing intercommunion implied “the mutual recognition of the 
ministry and sacraments of each Church as ministries and sacraments of 
the Church Catholic or Universal.” 

This agreement reached between a Church of the Lutheran tradition, 
episcopal in government and order, and a Church of the Reformed tradition, 
presbyterian in government and order, seems to the Church of Scotland to 
be of significance for inter-church relations in their wider aspect. 


The Church of Norway 


In 1953 letters were exchanged in similar vein on the question of inter- 
communion between the Church of Scotland and the Church of Norway. 
Bishop Smemo of Oslo, having consulted the other Bishops of the Church 
of Norway, set out their attitude - 


“As a Lutheran Church the Church of Norway is desirous to hold 
firmly and in all faithfulness to the understanding of the Lord’s Supper 
which the Lutheran confessional writings have expressed. This does not, 
however, prohibit us from permitting to the Lord’s Table those members 
of non-Lutheran Churches which may want to communicate. Conversely, 
our members are free to take communion also in those non-Lutheran 
denominations which offer such privileges. 

“But our Church has never officially resolved to enter into this factual 
intercommunion with any particular denomination. The arrangement 
works as a practical ecclesiastical attitude of a consensual nature. 

“This being our situation the Church of Norway cannot very well enter 
into expressed communion with any particular denomination without 
discrediting our relationship with other Churches. 
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“I do want to assure you, however, that the Church of Scotland is 
one of these Churches which is known to us in such a way that we feel it 
completely natural to cultivate practical intercommunion. It is with deep 
satisfaction that we note your affirmation that the Church of Scotland 
sees no reason why her members should not frequent the Lord’s Table 
in the Church of Norway, and that the Lord’s Supper in the Church of 
Scotland will be open to those members of the Church of Norway who 
may wish to communicate. It is a joy to affirm what you already know, 
that our attitude, in fact, is like yours, being a practice which we hope to 
see maintained reciprocally.” 


It is interesting to note that one of the meanings of “consensual” given 
by the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary is “happening as if by consent, 
caused by sympathetic action independently of the will.” 

It was decided about this same time to enquire of other Churches, namely 
the Churches of Denmark and Finland, the Lutheran Church in France, and 
the United Churches in Germany ; and to further the cause of rapprochement 
a statement, called an Ecumenical Statement, was drawn up which was approv- 
ed and adopted by the General Assembly. It was in the following terms: 


ECUMENICAL STATEMENT 


“The Church of Scotland, believing in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, and acknowledging one Baptism for the remission of sins, affirms its 
intention of seeking closer relations with every Church with which it stands in 
fundamental doctrinal agreement, but from which it is separated in matters 
of government and the ordering of the ministry. 

“In its approach to other Churches in which it discerns the one Body of 
Christ, the Church of Scotland would desire to look beyond the divisions of 
history to the ultimate fulness and unity of the Churches’ life in Christ, and 
to affirm its readiness to consider how the contributions of all such Churches 
may be embraced within that unity and fulness ; always, however, in agreement 
with the Word of God and the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 

“In such approaches the Church of Scotland would seek to join, humbly 
and penitently, with its sister Churches in fulfilment of Christ’s prayer that 
all who believe in Him might be one.” 

The General Assembly instructed that this statement should be read in 
all Churches either on Whitsunday or on the opening day of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston in August 1954. 


The Church of Denmark 


Correspondence was now entered into with the Church of Denmark and 
the Church of Finland. 

The Primate of Denmark, Bishop Dr H. Fuglsang-Damgaard, wrote 
in September 1954 that the question of intercommunion with the Church 
of Scotland had been considered at a meeting of the Danish bishops : 
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“On behalf of the bishops I am glad to recognise that there is no obstacle 
to members of the Church of Denmark receiving Communion in the Church 
of Scotland, and that there is no obstacle to members of the Church of 
Scotland receiving Communion in the Church of Denmark.” 


In 1956 a further communication was received by the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland : 


“This is to inform you that the Danish Bishops, being very thankful 
that baptised and communicant members of the Church of Denmark may 
be welcomed to receive the Holy Communion in the Church of Scotland, 
have asked for, and obtained from His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
approval of a new rule: that members of the Church of Scotland are 
granted a general admission to receive the Holy Communion in the Churches 
of the Church of Denmark, provided that the priest concerned be willing 
to minister to the party concerned. 

“IT must add that it is extremely unlikely that any Danish priest will 
refuse to minister to a member of the Church of Scotland. The clause 
about the priest’s willingness is inserted in Danish Church Laws and Regu- 
lations in all cases in which priests are allowed (but never forced to) 
minister to persons not belonging to their parishes. I feel sure that members 
of the Church of Scotland will always be cordially welcomed at the Altar 
in any Danish Church.” 


The Church of Finland 


In response to the enquiry of the Church of Scotland in 1954, the Arch- 
bishop of Finland, Ilmari Salomies, wrote : 


“Now I have the pleasure to inform you that realising the possibility 
of a practice of intercommunion between the Church of Scotland and 
herself, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland has willingly accepted 
the proposal of the Church of Scotland, so that members of either Church 
may receive Communion in the other Church. 

“This resolution was passed by the Enlarged Bishop’s Meeting, which 
according to newly established Church Law has the right to decide upon 
relations between the Church of Finland and other Churches.’ 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of France 


From this Church in response to our enquiry in 1955 there was a request 
for copies of the Book of Common Order in order that they might study the 
service of Holy Communion. No further official communication has yet 
been received. 


Germany (1955-57) 

The Territorial Churches (Landeskirchen) which make up the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID) were next approached. This was no simple 
undertaking as became clear when the complicated structure of EKID was 
revealed. 

EKID is a federation of 26 Landeskirchen. Thirteen of these are Lutheran ; 
and of these Lutheran Churches, ten are bound together within the framework 
of EKID to form “The United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany.” 
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Twelve other Landeskirchen, which unite within themselves Lutheran and 
Reformed elements, are known as United Churches; and of these twelve, 
six are associated to form “The Evangelical Church of the Union.” The 
twenty-sixth member Church of EKID is the Evangelical Reformed Church of 
North-Western Germany and Lippe 

Bishop Dibelius, Chairman of the Council of EKID, who in that capacity 
consulted with all its member Churches regarding our approaches to them, 
helped to clarify the situation in a “summarising survey” of their views. 
Broadly stated, the response to our approaches has been this : 

a) The Council of the “Evangelical Church of the Union” has declared 
that under its constitution and the constitutions of its six member Churches 
no special agreements regarding intercommunion are necessary with the 
Church of Scotland, there being no impediment to the admission of its com- 
municant members to the Lord’s Table throughout these Churches 

b) A similar view is taken by those Landeskirchen which belong neither 
to the “Evangelical Church of the Union” nor to the “United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany.” 

c) The last-named Church (comprising ten Lutheran Landeskirchen) 
feels it necessary to draw a distinction between “intercommunion in the strict 
sense” and “limited intercommunion.” It holds that the former relationship 
can obtain only when there is complete unity between the Churches concerned, 
and that the road towards it must involve an examination between them of 
doctrinal differences. Short of such full intercommunion, however, it holds 
that “limited intercommunion” is permissible, provided its exceptional and 
“economic” nature be understood. In terms of this, communicant members 
of the Church of Scotland, when temporarily cut off from the ordinances 
of their own communion, may be admitted, should they so desire, to the 
Lord’s Table in the Landeskirchen belonging to the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany. 

Many of the letters received from the German Churches were cordial 
in tone, and as a kind of postscript to all this correspondence the General 
Assembly resolved in 1960 “in view of the acceptance of the practice of Inter- 
communion with the Church of Scotland by the following evangelical Churches 
in Germany — Berlin-Brandenburg, Province of Saxony, Pomerania, Silesia, 
Rhineland, Westphalia, Lippe, Eutin, Anhalt, Kurhessen-Waldeck, Wurtem- 
berg, Oldenburg, Bremen, Hesse, Nassau, Palatinate, and the Evangelical 
Reformed Church in North-Western Germany — to communicate their 
deep satisfaction with their decision to the appropriate authorities in the 
aforesaid Churches.” 


How much can this mean? Who, what or where, it might be asked by 
many in the parishes of Scotland, is Anhalt, or Kurhessen-Waldeck ? or 
Eutin ? What or where is the Palatinate? But people are finding out what 
and where the Palatinate and many another place is with its own precious 
history and tradition. “Saints by profession, are bound to maintain an holy 
fellowship and communion in the worship of God ... which communion as 
God offereth opportunity, is to be extended unto all those who in every place 


33 
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call upon the name of the Lord Jesus.” If they are to do this, then our modes 
of spiritual hospitality require revision. The manner of receiving strangers 
has at all times been a matter of first importance, and this correspondence 
and more than correspondence is a new beginning in that direction by the 
Church of Scotland and the Churches of Scandinavia and the Continent. 


WILLIAM S. TINDAL. 


COMMENTS ON THE “WITNESS” SECTION OF THE 
PRE-ASSEMBLY BOOKLET 


In his article in the January issue of the Ecumenical Review (pp. 234-243), 
on the “Service” document Dr. Leslie Cooke spoke in his opening paragraph 
of the ecumenical study process by which these statements were prepared over 
a period of more than a year. The varying results at successive stages well 
illustrated the weaknesses as well as the values of this usually interesting, 
sometimes exciting, yet always difficult process. The first drafts for the three 
Sections produced at Spittal were remarkable for their differences of style, 
length, and whole approach. One of the reasons for this was that the group 
which worked on the “Witness” draft seemed to take more seriously than did 
the other two groups the fact that the statement requested was for use in dis- 
cussion by local congregations. No document would ever be likely to satisfy 
the desires or needs of all congregations, even within one country, still less 
those of congregations in many different lands, and in fact what some regarded 
as too highbrow was condemned by others as being too elementary. But 
at least it was recognized that many of the questions which would be excellent 
for discussion at the Assembly itself would be quite outside the range of 
interest or competence of the “average” local congregation. Conversely, 
topics which local churches could helpfully discuss by way of preparation 
for the Assembly would often not be those which should engage the time 
and attention of an international concourse of Church leaders. This is not 
simply a question of wording, although of course it was recognized that one 
and the same issue could profitable be discussed at different levels of range 
and depth, and should therefore be framed in one way for an Assembly agenda 
and in another for a local congregational discussion. More fundamentally 
it is a question of what issues can be most appropriately dealt with at the two 
very different levels. 

As a result of comments received from churches and from individual 
Christian leaders, and of subsequent fresh staff work upon the Spittal draft, 
a new working document was prepared for the St. Andrews committee. 
In the case of the Section on Witness, this aimed at preserving the local con- 
gregational “‘slant’”’ which had been appreciated in the first version, but 
considerably extended the scope of the subjects suggested for discussion. 
This second draft was much improved by the work upon it done at St. Andrews, 
and was adopted by the Central Committee for inclusion in the pre-Assembly 
booklet. The merits or demerits of what was thus produced can be judged 
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by any reader of the booklet who bears in mind the great variety of congrega- 
tions which will be using it, and the fact that in the brochure itself it is recom- 
mended that the material be selectively used. (“There is too much material 
in the booklet for most churches to use profitably. Please pick out what is 
most useful to you. The questions are meant to be of help to you, not a 
set of examination papers !”” 

It is important to understand that this brochure is not a document for 
use at the Assembly itself. When the Assembly meets, it will have before 
it in the three Sections annotated agenda presenting the issues for its own 
discussion. These will be related to the questions put forward in the pre- 
Assembly booklet, but the agenda will be drawn up to guide group discussion 
at the international level. Thus it is likely that this theme of Witness, will 
be discussed at New Delhi under the four heads of Crisis and Witness, The 
Uniqueness of Christ, Possibilities for Communication, and the Reshaping 
of the Witnessing Community. 

The specific purpose of the present article is to record certain emphases and 
points made in the correspondence received both from Churches and from 
individuals in response to the invitation for comment on the Spittal document. 
Although these were taken into account in the re-drafting process, it was 
inevitable that not all could be reflected in the single document which finally 
emerged from further debate at St. Andrews. These notes, therefore, in 
addition to possessing intrinsic interest as reporting on the mind of various 
parts of the World Council’s wide constituency, provide further background 
material for discussion of the Assembly issues. 

An emphasis, much needed in some quarters, was placed upon the impor- 
tance of the Church’s corporate witness. “The Christian community is seen 
more and more to be the organ of evangelism.” It was pointed out that the 
shape of the life of the Church often prevents communication between the 
Church and the world. The right milieu for evangelism and the missionary 
enterprise is the Church’s manifest self-identification with the sins and sorrows 
and needs of the world. 

Many good points were made concerning the nature of Christian witness. 
We are too concerned with the result of witness, and of “our example,” and 
too prone to address ourselves to the need we recognize in the world, whereas 
true witness flows from what the Gospel is, from the Light Christ brings. The 
document, commented one, “lacks the light and joy of Christ.” A Church 
reported : “There seems to be little suggestion that Christ as the Light of 
the World casts light on man’s darkness in the sense that the light reveals 
the true nature of the problems and dilemmas of human existence as well as 
solutions.” We ourselves need to be lifted out of ourselves by a living faith 
in Christ. Our witness must flow from what the Light is, must be relevant to 
“sin” as well as “need,” and should be the spontaneous result of the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit. It is God’s action, and not “our existence,” 
which constitutes our testimony. 

The document was criticized as saying too little about the content of 


the Church’s witness. “The question arises whether it is at all possible 
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and meaningful to discuss our testimony together, unless the content of 
our common testimony has previously been defined in some way ... Must 
we not mention the message which has been entrusted to us to proclaim? ... 
We are wrong, in a dangerous and unbiblical way, if we regard our Christian 
life primarily as a testimony of the Light.” “The true meaning of confession 
as united witness needs to be recaptured.” To apply these Lutheran convictions 
to the section in the document on “God’s World,” as an illustration of their 
vital relevance, we may heed this comment upon it. “The whole discussion 
about God’s world has meaning only if the Church wants to be clear, to 
what extent it can apply to present forces and developments the words of 
Christ, “Whosoever is not against me, is for me,’ and against what forces and 
developments it must issue a warning, for the sake of eternal life.” 

It was in line with this that one church suggested the question : “Does 
your church encourage you to speak, however haltingly ? Does it give you 
training in how to witness in word?” There was no suggestion, however, of 
verbal testimony being sufficient in itself. Stress was laid on the requirements 
of commital and obedience. “The original meaning of the word ‘witness’ 
is ‘martyr.’ We are called to pay the price of witnessing for Christ. It demands 
the obedience of those called — an obedience which is recognized where we 
live.” Hence the comment of another Church. ““What then is meant by the 
renewal of the Church’s life? It must certainly be something practical, but 
the answers suggested seem extraordinarily superficial. Is-it not God alone 
Who can renew His Church? And does not this renewal take place just where 
He leads it into suffering? ... In our own experience, the fear of martyrdom, 
even in a relatively mild form, is a distinct obstacle to this witness ... Wherever 
the Church lives under suffering, in the mission-countries or in countries 
where atheism is militant, there is the real Christian front. The question 
for those Christians who are living in peace must be : how can I share in the 
suffering of our brethren ?” 

More than one comment called for a more explicit doctrine of holiness.: 
“Holiness,” as one correspondent defined it, “is neither a code of ethics nor 
an attitude of offered love, but the presence of the Holy One in our life.” 
Another suggested that the right basis might be found in the description of 
the Christian Church as God’s New Israel in I Peter 2. 11-25. Yet another 
commented, ‘The kind of holiness we need is of that kind which enables us 
to act spiritually as we deal with the secular pattern... The renewed man 
knows that he is himself being constantly renewed as he acts as a member of 
the renewed community, the Church, in sharing in the renewal of the world.” 
The best witness, it was pointed out, was often unconsciously made. 

Dr. Cooke has already dealt with the question of the relation of Witness 
and Service. These are not two different things which the Church does. Some- 
one tried to define their relationship by stating, “Service is the general term 
for the Christian life as to its form, witness as to its content.” Each is an 
aspect of the Church’s calling. 

A clearer doctrine of “the world,” as has already been noted, was rightly 
called for. This very category, said one writer, should be “more biblically 
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analysed and defined.’””’ Someone who attempted to do this wrote: “The world 
is not the expression of antagonistic forces ranged against the power of God, 
the world is the expression of the love of God, though antagonistic forces are 
at work within it.”” Here is ground for an important debate. 

It is good to note that there was a call for much greater stress on the world- 
wide mission of the Church, not to be equated simply with the witness of 
local congregations each in its own place. One spoke of this as “an amazing 
omission.”” Another, in a different connection, pertinently asked “Is church 
order subordinate to church mission, or vice versa ?*’ ““The Church’s witness,” 
remarked yet another, “has been made too much of a historical contingency 
instead of a theological necessity we need to witness in the modern welfare 
state and to cultured Brahmins, etc., all because of what the Light is.” 

“Because of what the Light is.” Should this not be the last word as well 
as the first ? ““The churches themselves must be ready and prepared to hear 
the message about Christ as the light of the world as directed to themselves ; 
only then can their witness to the world become real and meaningful. In 
the new kind of world in which the Church now lives, the missionary aspect 
of the Church’s life cannot be separated from any other aspect. Every 
Christian in every congregation is involved in a mission which is cosmic in 
character and longs for the fulfilment of God’s purpose for the world.” 


Vicror E. W. HAYWARD. 


COMMENTS ON THE “UNITY” SECTION OF THE PRE-ASSEMBLY 
DOCUMENTS 


In preparation for the Third Assembly and in the hope of securing the 
participation of parishes all over the world, the World Council published 
the booklet “‘Jesus Christ the Light of the World.” A first version was pro- 
duced two years ago at meetings at Spittal in Austria. It was sent out to the 
churches very widely for comment. Thus a huge correspondence began 
between the churches and the World Council headquarters. Examinations of 
these letters is an excellent preparation for the work of the Assembly. In 
the last number of the Ecumenical Review Dr. Leslie Cooke reported on this 
theological discussion on the theme of service. We now add a summary of 
the observations made on the theme of unity. 


General observations 


The Spittal document, like the printed booklet, emphasizes the urgency 
of visible unity at the local level. Division is particularly scandalous when 
several churches are in competition with one another in the same place. 
It is therefore necessary to find how to manifest locally the unity which we 
already have, and how to go forward on the local level towards the more 
complete unity willed by God. This way of considering unity at the local 
level was well received by some, in the Reformed churches for example ; 
however others consider that as the parish is the local representation of the 
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church as a whole, certain problems cannot be considered on the local level. 
This is the point of view of the Old Catholics : in their opinion a better starting 
point is to consider the visible unity which existed in the ancient undivided 
Church. 

Some critics in Czechoslovakia and the United States find that the prob- 
lem of unity is treated here in a far too “static” way, and that it is necessary 
to leave a great deal more place for the “wind” of the Spirit. This implies 
the hope that the Third Assembly should become a prophetic manifestation. 
We all ought to hope for this, but this hope need not necessarily accord 
with the desire of some to see a turning upside-down of traditional church 
structures for the sake of a complete reconstruction. Who can tell where 
the Spirit blows ? To be open to the prophetic inspiration of the Spirit means 
a Christian liberty which is neither anarchy nor the will to be perpetually 
beginning all over again. 

From various sides critics think that the document considers unity too 
exclusively from the angle of member churches of the World Council and 
does not take sufficient account of the Roman Catholic Church, of Pente- 
costalism and of conservative Protestantism. (In Africa for example very 
strong Christian groups are outside the World Council.) Obviously it is 
difficult in defining the search for unity to take account of churches which 
do not officially participate in the work of the World Council ; but one can 
hope that the presence of observers from these non-member churches will 
ensure that a place is given to their points of view. 

Others would like to see more stress given to the fact that the summons 
to mission is the most productive source of Christian unity. Consideration 
of the evangelistic task can bring home most effectively the necessity for visible 
unity among the divided churches. “That they may be one, that the world 
may believe’’ ! 

Some commentators insist on the fact that the Church on earth faces 
new and powerful challenges in this generation, which were not heard before. 
In particular it is asked whether the example of the Church of South India 
should not be considered more attentively by the denominations which are 
now united in this church, but which elsewhere continue to lead their separate 
existences. There is a related request for a reference to the vision of “the 
West being evangelized for Christian unity by missionaries from the East.” 

Some regret that more place has not been given to the question of the 
““‘non-theological factors.” 


The definition of “churchly” unity 


In general there was a favourable reception to the concentration on the 
unity in each place of all who confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. This is re- 
garded as a new approach to unity questions. With regard to the reference 
to baptism as a foundation and a sign of unity, the Baptist churches call in 
question the baptism of other Christians baptized in infancy, and therefore 
are not able to accept the idea of “fellowship through one baptism” as a 
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foundation for unity. Others put the question: how can we tell that the 
kind of unity defined in this document is that which we ought to seek ? Others 
question the reference to the “preaching of the one Gospel.” Finally, some 
regret the omission of consideration of the experience of unity in prayer. 

With regard to the three types of unity which are described in the document 
some say that mutual recognition of the “churchly” character of another 
church does not necessarily imply complete agreement, but does permit 
cooperation. Others say that “a common expression of Christian love in 
witness, service and conduct is all that can be achieved.” Various examples 
are given of this first type of unity which consists in mutual recognition be- 
tween churches without a union of churches which would replace them, and 
indeed, without any emphasis on organizational unity. These include the 
Church Federations in the Philippines, Angola and Congo; the relation 
between the Methodist and Waldesian churches in Italy, and the relations 
between Anglican and Old Catholic churches ; (but it should be noted that 
the latter do not exist in the same community). Many agree that “refusal 
to recognize the authenticity of other churches’ orders, sacraments and con- 
victions is the scandal of Christian faith.” 

With regard to the second type of unity, which consist in the formation 
of a united church like the church of South India, which takes the place of 
the churches which come together in it, and which sets up a common order, 
some think that one should not confuse “unity” and “union.” Others con- 
sider that in defining such unity, it is essential to add the confession of a 
common faith,” which may however allow a certain liberty of interpretation.” 
It is felt that it is necessary to indicate clearly that this type of unity is not one 
which is specially favoured by the World Council, and that the World Council 
itself has no ambition to become a super-church. On the other hand we must 
keep in mind the objection raised by Lutherans and other churches against 
regarding the Lambeth Quadrilateral as forming a sufficient basis for unity. 

The third way of considering unity consists in the belief that unity is 
already given by God to his people in history, this unity being expressed in a 
common confession of the fulness of revealed truth and in the sacramental 
structure (e.g. the Orthodox churches). There is justification for the observa- 
tion that thé real attitude of many Christians of other confessions is exactly 
the same as that which is described here as “Orthodox,” even though the 
theological expression of this point of view may be quite different. 

Some suggest that two other types of unity should be added to the three 
described in the document. A fourth type would consist in agreement in 
doctrine combined with plurality of organization and variety of polity. This 
is the point of view of some Lutherans. A fifth attitude is that of groups which 
say that they have true unity, not because it is given by God in history or 
because they are in full doctrinal agreement, but because unity is given to 
Christians by experience of the new birth. 


Commenting on the reference to the danger of centralization of power 
in the church a Methodist writer expresses the opinion that centralization 
of power is not necessarily always wrong. 
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The Nature of the Unity we seek next 


Many strongly emphasize the fact that division hinders witness among 
doubters and non-Christians. Others ask whether postponing intercom- 
munion until doctrinal difficulties are solved is not like refusing to give medicine 
until the patient is recovered ? Others ask whether the fundamental doctrinal 
difficulties are not rooted in divergent attitudes with regard to the Bible? 
Others again consider that much more attention needs to be given to the 
general question of doctrinal authority in the Church. Many Lutheran com- 
mentators observe that ecclesiastical structures may be sacrificed for the 
sake of doctrinal unity. Along the same lines of thought it is asked whether 
Christian unity is a matter of structure or of function? “Is organizational 
unity based on doctrinal indifference compatible with the Gospel? Is organ- 
izational unity a goal or by-product ?” Others call attention to the ““demon- 
strated richness of exciting diversity.” 

On the subject of the distinction between the visible and invisible church 
“all accept the distinction between visible and invisible in the sense that we 
cannot tell which members of the Church are dead and which are living ; 
but if one sees the Church in the preaching of the Word and the celebration 
of the sacrament the Church must be visible.” The Lutheran writer quoted 
continues: ““Membership of the Church is not through membership of a 
denominational organization, but through participation in the sacraments 
which the denomination celebrates.” 

With regard to the distinction between what is essential and what may 
be sacrificed for the sake of unity, some fear the danger of anti-theological 
tendencies in ecumenical work. These tendencies lead to a minimizing of 
the importance of traditional differences. As another Lutheran commentator 
put it : “There can be no ‘bargaining’ about your tradition ; nothing in tradi- 
tion can be expendable.” 

With regard to the hope that greater unity may lead us to a greater 
apprehension of truth, some prefer to speak of a deepening of our under- 
standing of the inheritance given to us “for we cannot hope for higher truth 
than that already given in the Scriptures.” 


The tasks of the Churches with regard to unity 


“The Church is the place where God’s healing and reconciling work 
restores the broken life of man.” Some insist on giving more place in this 
discussion to the Cross, where the the work of healing and reconciliation 
was accomplished once and for all. Others consider that this reconciliation 
will only be accomplished in heaven. With regard to unity in the local church 
some would like more guidance regarding ways in which the accumulated 
ecumenical experience of recent years in national and international meetings, 
could be applied to the more concrete issues which arise at the local level. 
Others ask for a study of diversity of temperaments in the same congregations : 
Should a church conduct a more diversified ministry for different groups 
within a larger unity ? Many insist on the importance of the manifestation 
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of Christian solidarity through inter-church aid; but the warning is given 
that much so-called inter-church aid is “purely humanitarian” unless it is 
linked with intercession. Others observe that as the vast majority of Christ- 
ians cannot take part in ecumenical assemblies, it is most important to develop 
possibilities of personal contact and visitation between congregations belonging 
to different denominations in the same vicinity. With regard to unity in 
witness and service, there is a reminder that the servant of God is not neces- 
sarily conscious of the effectiveness of his witness and that he does not himself 
hold the key to this effectiveness. There is a danger in giving too exclusive 
attention to the supposed effectiveness of unity for witness 


The World Council of Churches and Unity 


Under this heading some emphasize that the “one flock” cannot be dis- 
cerned before the Judgment, but others underline that the Word and Sacra- 
ments are not invisible but are signs of the Church which show where it is 
to be found here and now. How can the member churches of the World 
Council keep open the doors between separated Christians, for example, 
between those who practice infant baptism and those who maintain believers’ 
> 


baptism ? What elements of ecumenical community can the local church 


incorporate and so manifest “universal unity”? Is our habitual use of the 
Lord’s prayer less than “ecumenical”? These are some of the questions 
asked in the correspondence 

Some commentators lay stress on the dangers of a World Council of 
Churches. It can freeze present denominational positions. It can create 
new grounds for disunity between member- and non-member churches 
Churches and councils may be disrupted precisely over the question of mem- 
bership of the WCC. It may encourage an illusory width of view which 
loses sight of the Gospel. It may concentrate attention too exclusively on 
the “gathered community.” It may multiply superficial contacts and “‘amorph- 
ous conferences’. It may provide fine possibilities for top-level contacts, 
while the membership of the churchés continue to think that disunity “doesn’t 
matter.” 

In considering the ecumenical movement as a hope, it is important not 
to consider only the work of the World Council but equally to keep in view 
unions which have been realized between churches. The Spittal document 
ended with the question ““How deep is your hurt’’ ? i.e. at the fact that unity 
is broken among Christians. Some think that this question is equivocal. 
Our suffering should be profound because disunity compromises witness ; 
but the suffering need not be so serious, because diversity is not necessarily 
a fault ! 


In general the Churches have given a good reception to the text, accepted 
at St. Andrews, which describes the unity we seek. It appears that the 


essential task now is to define what are the elements of this visible unity which 


it is necessary according to the Gospel to discover together and to accept, 
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and which are the areas in which a healthy diversity may exist for the enrich- 
ment of the universal church. There was a time when ecumenical conversa- 
tion consisted of a comparison between the positions of different churches. 
This period resulted in what one might describe as a hardening of confessional 
traditions. Then, in recent years, we have seen the development of a common 
search for unity in truth and love, in the light of the Scriptures and accom- 
panied by an effort to strip off confessional prejudices. It is possible to ask 
now if we are not at the dawn of a new ecumenical period. It might be de- 
scribed as being not only speaking together and thinking together, but really 
living together. This living together might bring together through actual 
experience the spiritual and traditional riches of our different confessions. 
If we accept one another in the ecumenical community in spite of the divi- 
sions which still exist ; if we recognize one another as Christians, and if we 
think that our churches are leading us truly to Jesus Christ, may we not 
ask ourselves whether the way in which another church separated from our 
own lives and acts may not be also a way of enrichment for our own church ? 
Perhaps the time has come to show in concrete ways our trust in one another 
and to attempt to live in our own church with the riches with which our 
Christian brothers live in their own churches. It is this trust and this sharing 
of riches which has made the greatness of the unity of the Church of South 
India. 
MAX THURIAN. 


LETTER FROM THE PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW 


Translated from the Russian 


Patriarchate of Moscow 
and all Russia 


The General Secretary 
Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft 
Geneva. 


My dear General Secretary, 


On behalf of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church I send 
you the following declaration concerning the entrance of our Church into 
membership of the World Council of Churches. 

We declare our agreement with the Basis of the World Council of Churches 
as expressed in paragraph one of its Constitution. 

We declare that the Russian Orthodox Church corresponds to the criteria 
of independence, stability, size and the requirements concerning mutual 
relationships with other churches, which are required according to the con- 
stitution of the World Council of Churches. Some statistics on the life of 
our Church are given in the attached memorandum. 
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We hope that you will inform the member churches of the World Council 
of Churches about our declaration in order that their delegates may be 
prepared to take the necessary decisions at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Central Committee and at the Third Assembly in New Delhi, November 1961. 

The Russian Orthodox Church has always attached the utmost importance 
to the problems of mutual rapprochement between all Christians, the deepening 
of mutual understanding among committed Christians and the strengthening 
of universal brotherhood, love and peace among the nations on the basis 
of the Gospel. 

In this respect we count on the efforts made by the World Council of 
Churches to strengthen the spirit of ecumenical brotherhood as well as the 
contacts with the Russian Orthodox Church. Believing in the One, Holy, 
Catholic (Sobornaia) and Apostolic Church and being herself an integral 
part of that Church, the Russian Orthodox Church has not only always 
prayed and continues to pray for the welfare of the Holy Churches of God and 
the union of all, but is fully determined to make her contribution to the great 
task of Christian Unity on the lines of the previous movements of “Faith 
and Order,” “Life and Work” and “International Friendship through the 
Churches” which now find their common expression in the different forms 
and aspects of the activities of the World Council of Churches, all of them 
being directed towards the realisation of the aims mentioned above. 

In the love of Christ 


(signed) PATRIARCH ALEX! 
PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW AND ALL RUSSIA 


Moscow, April lith, 1961 


TELEGRAM ON CUBA CRISIS 


Dr. O. Fred Nolde, Director of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, sent the following telegram on April 21st to the heads 
of the diplomatic missions of the United Nations of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, Cuba, France, Mexico, Canada, Sweden, India and Australia : 

“Prompted by our concern for peace with justice and freedom, we urge 

after consultation with our colleagues abroad that every effort be made 

by peaceful means and in compliance with the principle of non-intervention 
to bring about a situation wherein the people of Cuba may freely choose 
their own form of government and freely elect their officials.” 
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STATEMENT ON ANGOLA ISSUED BY OFFICERS 
OF THE COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Many churches and individual Christians are alarmed by the serious 
conditions which have developed in Angola. The reports of wanton destruc- 
tion of human life and the accompanying violation of essential human rights 
have shocked world public opinion. There is indeed danger that the situation 
will further deteriorate if justice is not wisely served. In these circumstances 
we as Officers of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
would be failing in our duty if we remained silent. We therefore call attention 
to certain general statements which have been made on several occasions 
by the World Council of Churches and our Commission, and we suggest 
that they are immediately relevant to Angola. We express the hope that 
action along these lines will be promptly initiated. 

In face of any refusal to recognize for the people of Angola the right 
to determine their own political future, we say : “The legitimate right of the 
self-determination of peoples must be recognized. Specific assurance of 
independence of self-government should be given and administering author- 


ities should take reasonable risks in speeding progress towards this goal.” 

In face of every failure to build the competence necessary for independence 
or self-government, we say: “When nations are still subject to minority or 
foreign rule, they must be allowed to move swiftly but with adequate prepara- 
tion to a form of government in which persons of whatever racial background 
have their rightful place.” 


In face of reported violence, compounded in its severity by acts of retribu- 
tion, we say to all involved and especially to those who have been party to 
terrorism and murder: “Christian concern for the worth of man involves 
‘insistence on respect for the Rule of Law, as essential to a just society. This 
includes freedom from arbitrary arrest, an independent judiciary and public 
trial, the right of habeas corpus and all that is involved in equality before 
the law all persons and all communities.” 


Sir KENNETH GRUBB, Chairman. 
Dr. O. FREDERICK Nope, Director. 


June 5, 1961. 
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Two South African Churches withdraw 


Two churches of the Dutch Reformed confession have decided to terminate 
their membership in the World Council. In the case of the “Hervormde Kerk” 
this was to be excepted, for its representatives at the consultation under World 
Council auspices in Johannesburg in December had made it clear that they 
rejected the conclusions of that consultation. It is indeed difficult to see how a 
church which does not accept the basic principle which is vital for the life of the 
ecumenical movement that “‘no one who believes in Jesus Christ may be excluded 
from any Church on the grounds of his colour or race” can feel at home in the 
World Council of Churches. Already in 1939 the officers of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council said in answer to a statement which had been 
issued by a certain number of church leaders in Germany : “ Recognition of the 
spiritual unity of all those who are in Christ irrespective of race, nation or sex 
belongs to the essence of the Church. The Church is called to give clear and 
visible expression to this unity 

The case of the Dutch Reformed Church of Transvaal is different, because 
its representatives had taken an active part in the drawing up of the conclusions 
of the consultation. Unfortunately those Dutch Reformed Churches which are 
not members of the World Council and which according to their statements have 
a very erroneous conception of the World Council brought considerable pressure 
to bear and put the Transvaal Church in the difficult position of having to choose 


between the union of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa and member- 


ship in the World Council. At the same time a large majority of the synod disap- 


proved the conclusions of the Johannesburg consultation giving as its main 
reason that these contained a judgment upon the policy of the government and 
that they had without good reason made the task of the government more difficult 

Does this mean that the final outcome of the Johannesburg meeting is wholl) 
negative ? It does not. The fact remains that Christian leaders of many confes- 
sions and of all the various racial groups, including many leading Dutch Reformed 
theologians, have rendered their witness. The fact remains that this witness and 
the attitude which the World Council has taken with regard to race-relations 
has encouraged many, very particularly among the non white Christians, who 
had begun to feel hopeless about the role of the Christian Church. And the 
fact remains that practically all of those who had identified themselves with 


the forward-looking conclusions of the consultation have continued and will 
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continue to work for that breaking of the present deadlock which makes the 
South African situation so dangerous and so tragic. It should, therefore, be 
remembered in the churches of the World Council that not only in the present 
member churches of the World Council in South Africa, but also in the churches 
which have left us, there are many men and women who are deeply conscious of 
belonging to the world-wide community, gathered by the same Lord, whose 
task it is to make the transcendent power of Christ tangible and visible in deeds 
of justice and fellowship through which the estrangement of the races can and 
must be overcome. 


New applications for membership 


A considerable number of applications for membership will come before the 
third Assembly. It is specially significant that one half of them are from churches 
in Africa, where the World Council has now considerable responsibilities, but 
where it had not yet an adequate number of member churches. It is also note- 
worthy that for the first time we have had applications from Pentecostal churches. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the new application which is the most 
important for the future of the Council is that which has come from the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. This is so for the following reasons : 

In the first place, the participation of the Orthodox Church of Russia means 
that Eastern Orthodoxy will now be able to make its full contribution to the 
life of the World Council. As long as a very large part of Orthodoxy was not 
represented in the Council, the Eastern Orthodox churches could not make that 
full contribution. Now that Orthodoxy as a whole becomes ecumenically active 
we may expect that one of the most important dialogues taking part in the 
ecumenical movement will be that between the Eastern and Western traditions 
in Christendom. 

In the second place, it is of great significance that the Church of Russia 
which had so far not been able to participate in the ecumenical movement, 
will now bring its specific heritage into that movement. That will mean a great 
enrichment of our common life and a real growth in that universality which we 
seek to attain. Some of us remember how Dr. John R. Mott used to speak 
of all that he had received from Russian Christianity, and Russian Orthodox 
theology and spirituality has already had a real influence in other churches 


The time now comes when an encounter on a large scale can take place. 

In the third place the new link with the Church of Russia will mean that the 
Council will have a considerable membership in countries under communist 
governments. The fact that the W.C.C. has always brought together churches 
living under regimes based on radically different ideologies has given us a chance 


to make it very clear that the Christian relationship which we have in the Council 
transcends ideological or political conflicts. In the new situation that funda- 


mental aspect of our position will become even more evident. At the same time 
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we will be more strongly reminded that to-day in the greater part of the world 
the Church is no longer dominating the culture in which it lives, but lives under 
the pressure of non-Christian forces. That reminder will not discourage us, 
if we realize at the same time that it is precisely the churches living under pressure 
which demonstrate most clearly that the life of the Church is maintained by the 
Holy Spirit. 

There is reason to be grateful for the fact that most of the comments made 
on the application of the Church of Russia have underlined the positive churchl) 
significance of this event. It is especially gratifying to find that a number of 
Roman Catholic voices have also spoken of it with real understanding of the 
spiritual issues involved. Thus the discussion concerning the place of the Church 
of Russia in the ecumenical movement is put in the right context. For it is not 
primarily a matter of international politics or of church politics, but a matter 
concerning the nature of the ecumenical movement itself. If we can maintain 
that perspective the other aspects of our relationships will largely take care 
themselves. 


of 

In this connection it is important that the Church of Russia has made its 
application after making a thorough study of the World Council's life and acti- 
vities. For it has thus expressed its willingness to accept the basic principles 
which underlie the work of the Council 

This application presents the W.C.C. with a very great opportunity. But 
to accept that opportunity means to accept a great responsability. On both 
sides there will have to be a great readiness to listen and to learn, a new willing- 
ness to make a thorough study of points of view with which one had not been 
familiar, an eagerness to show the divided world that on the basis of common 
Christian convictions churches living in the different sectors of that world can 


render a common witness. 


Preparing for the New Delhi Assembly 


When a few courageous people first proposed that the preparation of the 
third Assembly should take the form of an attempt to mobilise the local congre- 
gations through bible-study focussed on the New Delhi theme : « Jesus Christ 
the Light of the World,” there were many who doubted whether this could be 
done. Would the churches respond? Would it be possible technically and finan- 
cially to get the preparatory brochures translated and published in the very 
many languages which have to be used to reach the local level in all churches 
concerned ? It was pointed out that the Assembly provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity to tackle that most difficult problem of making the ecumenical move- 
ment less esoteric and afficial and more truly the concern of the ordinary church 
members. The plan was adopted. 

To-day we can say that this decision was the right one. The churches have 


responded. The brochure containing the studies on the theme and the sub-themes 
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has been translated or is being translated into over thirty languages. Already 


more than half a million copies have been distributed in local congregations. 
We must confess that in a number of cases it has proved difficult to find someone 
in World Council headquarters who could identify the language in which editions 
sent to Geneva have been produced. It should be noted that probably for the 
first time a World Council publication has also been issued in braille (in English ). 

Are the studies being used in the congregations? At the moment we have 
the impression that they are, though in different ways. Some congregations 
are carrying on a regular series of bible studies ; in others which find the studies 
rather difficult the brochure is used as the basis for talks or sermons. In any 
case the brochure brings to all congregations the invitation to think, live and 
pray with the whole family which will be represented at New Delhi. And this 
ought to mean that there will be a greater readiness and eagerness to listen 
to the things which the Assembly will have to say. 


Toward the new Headquarters-building 


The construction of the new building which will become the Geneva head- 
quarters of the World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World Federation 
and the World Presbyterian Alliance began in June. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupation in the course of 1963. 

The headquarters’ staffs have so far been housed in five adapted villas and 
four wooden huts, but though many enjoy the informality of the present campus, 
it has been obvious for some years already that more adequate buildings must 
be provided in the interest of efficient working. At the time of writing about 
seven-eighths of the total cost has been raised. Our President Bishop Sherrill 
has rendered an immense service to the Council through his hard and succesful 
work as chairman of the appeal Committee. Many of the member churches 
have contributed and in a number of countries larger and smaller individual 
gifts have been collected. It is hoped that some other countries which have not 
yet acted or not yet completed their campaigns will do so in the next few months, 
so that by the time of the New Delhi Assembly it may be possible to announce 
that the total fund has been raised, and it will be evident that all the member 
churches have a share in the new building. Special attention is being given 
to the plans for the chapel. Advice has been sought from many quatrers to 
ensure that that chapel may best serve the needs of a ‘family’ of ecumenical 
workers from very many different confessional backgrounds. 
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THE DEMYTHOLOGIZING CONTROVERSY: A SURVEY 
OF RECENT LITERATURE 


By JOHN MACQUARRIE 


Twenty years have passed since Professor Rudolf Bultmann startled the 
theological world by his proposals for a radical demythologizing of the New 
Testament. The essential message of the New Testament, he maintained, 
is obscured for modern minds by the mythological language in which it was 
first given expression. If it is to become again a living force in a world which 
no longer thinks mythologically, it must be translated out of the language of 
myth into a language which can address men meaningfully in the twentieth 
century. How, for instance, does one preach nowadays about the Ascension ? 
The point of the story was clear enough to men whose picture of the universe 
was the Babylonian or even the Ptolemaic one. But obviously, if the story 
has any enduring meaning, this meaning will have to be differently elucidated 
in the post- Copernic: in age, and especially now that Gagarin and Shepard 
have in fact visited the heavenly places. Such difficulties are, of course, by 
no means new, but what was new in Professor Bultmann’s proposals was 
that from the myth we can extract an understanding of human existence 
and of Christ’s significance for our existence, and that this understz inding 
can be restated in non-mythical terms such as may be grasped by the m odern 
mind. Although the controversy over these proposals has already gone on for 
sO many years, it shows no signs of abating. A steady and voluminous stream 
of books and articles setting forth the merits and demerits of Professor Bult- 
mann’s views continues to pour forth in several countries and among all the 
major communions of Christendom 

Professor Bultmann himself is now in his seventy-seventh year, yet he 
is still engaged in writing on those biblical and theologic: il themes to which 
he has devoted his life. A considerable portion of his vast output is now 
available in English translation. Among the works made accessible to the 
English- -speaking world may be mentioned first his monumental Theology 
of the New Testament (SCM Press, London, vol. I, 1952, vol. I, 1955, each 
25s. ; Scribners, New York). This major work combines expert biblical scholar- 
ship with penetrating theological insight, and unfolds before the reader the 
fascinating panorama of New Testament thought. Professor Bultmann’s 
Gifford Lectures, History and Eschatology (Edinburgh University Press 
1957, 15s.), entitled in the American edition The Presence of Eternity (Harper 
& Brothers, New York, $3.—), show us a different aspect of this versatile 
scholar, for here he explores the changing philosophies of history with a 
view to elucidating the character of that sacred history on which the Christian 
religion is founded. Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting (Thames 
and Hudson, London and New York, 1956) is a masterly survey of the Jewish 
and Hellenistic background against which the early Church came into being. 
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Essays—Philosophical and Theological (SCM Press, London, 1955, 2ls. ; 
New York, Macmillan) contains sixteen pieces written between 1931 and 
1952. Among them may be mentioned “The Problem of Hermeneutics,” 
which expounds the exegetical principles which Professor Bultmann employs 
in his larger works ; and “‘The Christological Confession of the World Council 
of Churches,” which has a special interest for those involved in the ecumenical 
movement. More popular in style than the books mentioned so far is the 
course of lectures which Professor Bultmann gave to American audiences, 
published as Jesus Christ and Mythology (Scribners, New York, 1958 ; SCM 
Press, London, 1960). This little book provides an excellent introduction 
to his more important ideas. Translations are on the way of two major works 
— the massive commentary on the Fourth Gospel, and the form-critical 
study of the Synoptic Gospels which first established Professor Bultmann’s 
reputation as a top-ranking New Testament scholar forty years ago. 

When we turn to books about Bultmann, we find a number of general 
works which provide critical expositions of demythologizing as seen in the 
context of contemporary German philosophy and theology. Pride of place 
among these must still go to lan Henderson’s Myth in the New Testament, 
which first appeared in 1952 (SCM Press, London, 6s.) and is now in its third 
impression. In sixty pages, it sets out the basic ideas of demythologizing 
in a clear and sympathetic manner. The Scope of Demythologizing (SCM 
Press, London, 1960, 25s. ; Harper & Brothers, New York), by the present 
reviewer, gives an account of the whole controversy which Bultmann has 
stirred up, considers the criticisms that have been levelled against him from 

various quarters, and seeks to find answers to them. H. P. Owen’s Revelation 

and Existence (University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1957) is a sound study, 
marked by originality and common-sense. Mention must also be made of 
a book which has added to the growing reputation of the Waldensian scholar, 
Giovanni Miegge. First published in Italian, the book was translated into 
French and more recently into English, under the title Gospel and Myth in 
the Thought of Rudolf Bultmann (Lutterworth Press, London, 1960, 25s.). 
This book is written in a lucid dispassionate manner, and is important as 
linking the work of Bultmann as New Testament scholar with his work as 
theologian. 

Among the more specific issues which have been raised by the demythol- 
ogizing controversy is that of the relation between theology and philosophy. 
As is well known, Bultmann is indebted to the early thought of the philosopher 
Martin Heidegger, and especially to his analysis of human existence. Fears 
have been aroused that Christianity may be assimilated by demythologizing 
to a mere philosophy of existence, so losing its distinctive character as a 
historical religion. The question is really whether demythologizing leads to a 
modern variety of Gnosticism. These fears are vigorously combatted by 
Friedrich Gogarten in his book Entmythologisierung und Kirche (DM 5.70) 
translated into English under the title, Demythologizing and History (SCM 
Press, London, 1955, 7s.6d.). This famous Lutheran theologian comes out 
strongly in support of Bultmann, and endeavours to show that the existential 
interpretation of history is a development of ideas which were already present 
in the thought of Luther himself. The present reviewer's An Existentialist 
Theology (SCM Press, London, 1955, 18s.; Macmillan, New York), gives 
an account of Heidegger’s existential analytic, and traces its influence on 
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Bultmann’s thought. But the highlight of these discussions of the relation 
between philosophy and theology is provided by Bultmann’s own debate 
with Karl Jaspers, collected in the volume Die Frage der Entmythologisierung 
(R. Piper, Munich, 1954, DM 5,80 and 7,80). Here we have a veritable 
battle of the giants, one of the major confrontations of theology and philos- 
ophy in recent years. Since Jaspers is sympathetic t » liberal ‘Protestantism 
and is the champion of what he calls a «philosophical faith,” it might have 
been expected that he would have some sympathy for Bultmann’s demy- 
thologized Christianity. But not so. At bottom, his complaint is that Bultmann 
does not go far enough, and that demythologizing is simply a cloak for an 
illiberal orthodoxy. Whether Bultmann or Jaspers is right, their debate 
certainly makes lively reading, and raises questions of the utmost theological 
importance. We may also mention the third volume of the series Kerygma 
und Mythos (H. Reich, Hamburg, 1955, DM 6.—) which is devoted to essays 
dealing with the philosophical side of Bultmann’s work, and includes part 
of Jaspers’ contribution 

How does demythologizing react upon the traditional doctrines of the 
Christian Church ? Does it not undermine some of our most cherished beliefs ? 
Such are the questions raised by Roman Catholic theologians who have taken 
part in the demythologizing controversy. The fifth volume of Kerygma und 
Mythos is entirely given over to Roman Catholic critics of Bultmann. Among 
them is the veteran theologian Professor Karl Adam, who has contributed 
a vigorous article on the relation of f demythologizing to the Resurrection. 
Two longer studies of Bultmann, both by Jesuit scholars, deserve special 
mention. One is by René Marlé, entitled Bultmann et I’interprétation du 
Nouveau Testament (Aubier, Paris, 1955, NF. 6.—) and the other, by L 
Malevez, has been translated into English as The Christian Message and Myth 
(SCM Press, London, 1957, 25s.).Father Malevez’s book is notably fair 
and reasonable in its assessment, but he comes to the conclusion that Bult- 
mann’s approach must undermine such important doctrines as the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ and even the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 

The working clergyman, charged with the responsibilities of a parish and 
a pulpit, may not be much interested in the more abstruse philosophical 
questions raised by the demythologizing controversy, but he will want to 
know whether Bultmann’s ideas can be of help in his practical task of proclaim- 
ing the Gospel in a secular age. Bultmann’s aim has been to set free the 
kerygmatic essence of Christianity from those mythical encumbrances which, 
as he believes, hinder its communication to the men and women of bur day 
Has he in fact made any contribution to the preacher’s task ? For an. answer, 
we may first turn to a volume of Bultmann’s own sermons, Marburger Pre- 
digten (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1956, DM 9,20), recently made available in 
English under the title This World and Beyond (Lutterworth Press, London, 
1960, 27s. 6d.). These sermons were preached to the students of Marburg, 
some of them on fateful occasions, such as the one from the summer of 1941 
when Hitler’s armies turned east to invade the Soviet Union. These sermons, 
as we might expect, are masterpieces of exegesis, and, in accordance with 
Bultmann’s principles, aim to address the hearers in the basic concerns of 
their very existence. Hans-Werner Bartsch, editor of the series Kerygma und 
Mythos, has also published a volume of sermons consciously constructed 
on the principles of Bultmann’s theology, and significantly entitled Die Anrede 
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Gottes (H. Reich, Hamburg, 1953, DM 3,85). The whole question of the 
relation of demiythologizing and preaching is discussed by David Cairns in 
his book A Gospel without Myth? (SCM Press, London, 1960, 25s.). Cairns 
is critical of many aspects of Bultmann’s thought, but acknowledges his 
power as a preacher. His conclusion appears to be that demythologizing 
and existential interpretation are useful weapons for the preacher, but dange- 
rous if carried to excess. 

And indeed, this may be said to be the general conclusion of those who 
have written on Bultmann. They recognize the undoubted value of his many 
brilliant insights, but fear lest Christianity should be subjected to existentialist 
philosophy. Some of them, however, fail to observe that Bultmann himself 
is well aware of these dangers, and that he has answers for most of their 
criticisms. Indeed, he towers above his expositors and critics as a Christian 
thinker of quite unusual stature. The discussions which he kindled twenty 
years ago and which go on so vigorously at present are likely to continue 
for a long time yet, for he has led us to grapple with some of the most vital 
problems | that challenge the Church’s thinking to-day. And with this remark 
we are brought to the cecumenical issue, which will be uppermost in the 
minds of most readers of this journal. Is the kind of controversy which Bult- 
mann has provoked likely to be a unifying influence in the Church? We 
have no hesitation in saying that it is. Bultmann’s problem, that of communic- 
ating the Gospel in a secular age, is not the problem of this church or that 
church, but the problem of the whole Church. One has only to glance at 
the fourth volume of the Kerygma und Mythos series — the volume entitled 
Die ékumenische Situation — to see how theologians from many branches of 
Christendom have been brought together into constructive debate. Theology, 
when it deals with fundamental issues, knows no denominational frontiers. 
It would be idle to pretend that these theologians all reach agreement, for 
they certainly do not. But the important thing i is that Bultmann’s ideas have 
brought them out of their corners into fruitful discussion together on basic 
concerns of common interest. And how except by such frank consideration 
together of the fundamental issues of our faith can the churches grow into a 
genuine unity as they face the challenge of an indifferent world ? 


A TIMELY EXPOSITION 


PARENTS AND PRIESTS AS SERVANTS OF REDEMPTION, by ATHENAGORAS KOKKI- 
NAKIS. An Interpretation of the Doctrines of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
on the Sacraments of Matrimony and Priesthood, Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., New York, 1958, pp. 205. $4.00. 


There is a scarcity of books written in English on the Orthodox sacraments. 
Therefore, this book, which deals with the sacraments of matrimony and 
priesthood, is of particular importance. The author, in presenting his study 
material, uses a scientific theological approach with a language understandable 
not only to the theologian, but to any interested reader, of Eastern or Western 
faith. The brief chapters of this book with resumés in some of them, and the 
points raised for discussion in each of them, prove very helpful for the use of 
this book by different study groups within the Christian Churches. The lack 
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of a bibliography may be filled by the notes at the end and the Bibliogra- 
phical Guide of Dean Timothy Andrews !. The biblical quotations are taken 
from various versions in E nglish, but some have been directly translated by the 
author himself, who also translates the different prayers and the two services : 
of matrimony and ordinations to the three-fold priesthood. This gives to 
the reader a direct access to the mez ining of the two sacraments as presented 
in a liturgical form. The author accordingly touches upon the problem of 
having beautiful and accurate translations in other languages of all the treas- 
ures of Orthodox worship, done by competent scholars (pp. 9-10). 

Part I of this book (pp. 23-90), presents the different points connected 
with the sacrament of matrimony. The meaning of marriage as one of the 
seven sacraments is well described in pp. 35, 37, and 39 

Marriage is accepted to be “a life partnership” (p 45) which breaks by 
physical death or by divorce given for reasons of adultery or fornication 
committed by either of the spouses or for some other reasons described by 
Canon Law. The Orthodox Church on this point tries not to apply the spirit 
of rigidity, legalism, or escapism, but of realism, sincerity, and choosing the 
lesser evil (pp. 47-54). 

On the much discussed present-day subject of population explosion and 
the problems connected thereto the author presents the well-known Orthodox 
position, according to which 


childbearing is the duty of all those who have taken marital vows 
For this reason the Church rejects any proposal of toleration for all un- 
natural and dangerous practices like abortion, planned parenthood, or 
birth control and birth prevention, and every other measure that defeats 
the main purpose of matrimony (p. 55). 


One should surely wish the Orthodox Church and theology to turn 
attention and offer solutions to this burning question, without 
basic conceptions on the subject 

On mixed marriages it is being said, that “marriage of an Orthodox with 
a non-Orthodox Christian is tolerated by the Orthodox Church only 
when certain conditions are fulfilled.” Mixed marriage, “though permissible, 
is not, however, advisable” (p. 68). 

Lastly, the meaning of the different symbolic acts, connected with the 
sacrament, such as the exchange of rings, the crowning, the offering of 
common cup and the three circles around the table are described. Groom 
and bride holding lighted candles during the wedding ceremony, not 
practice in all Orthodox Churches, is also noted (pp. 72-6) 


its 
losing their 


a 


Part II of this book is dedicated to the study of the sacrament of priest- 
hood (pp. 91-178), the nature of which is seen in the light of the Old Testament 
and of its perfection by Christ Himself in the New Testament 

All baptized members of the Church, the Body of Christ, partake in the 
priesthood of the laity, but more specifically, there is the priesthood of the 
clergy, who in addition to their baptism receive “the call and the gift of the 
Priesthood of Christ to function as His ambassadors for the 


continuation 


* Dean TimotHy ANDREWS, The Eastern Orthodox Church. A Bibliography, sec. ed., 


New York 21, N.Y Greek Archdiocese-Publication Department, 1957 
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of His saving mission on earth” (p. 109). “The Priesthood of the Orthodox 
Laity” is the title of a chapter (pp. 110-8), and then follows the presentation 
of the specific priesthood of the clergy. 

According to the author, the Anglican Church has retained the three 
degrees of priesthood, and the ancient way of electing and ordaining its 
members. That is why some Orthodox Churches and theologians have 
declared the validity of Anglican ordinations, leaving the final and official 
decision to a Pan-Orthodox Ecumenical Council (pp. 123-5, 143, 152). The 
author, commenting on the Orthodox-Anglican relations, seems to imply 
that the Ecumenical Movement has worked negatively upon them. “It seems 
that the ecumenical gatherings called by the World Council of Churches 
brought an end to the meetings of Orthodox and Anglican committees” 
(p. 125). The history though of these relations shows the cordial cooperation 
of the representatives of the two Churches within the Ecumenical Movement 
and refers the delay of calling the above meetings to other specific external 
reasons. 

The writer of this book, on account of the innovations and irregularities 
of the Roman Catholic Church on the doctrinal side, is of the opinion that 
“the question of the validity of the Roman Catholic priesthood needs reva- 
luation and re-examination” (p. 153). 

Briefly, the above work is a valuable contribution, from the Orthodox 
side, to the ecumenical dialogue on the meaning and understanding of the 
sacraments. 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS. 


ECUMENICAL HIGHWAYS 


Diz KONIGSHERRSCHAFT Jesu Curisti by G.K.A. BELL, Bishop of Chichester. 
German edition, Herbert Reich Evang. Verlag, Hamburg-Bergstedt, 1960. 
209 pp. DM 6.00. Translation by Pastor Rudolf Dohrmann, a 

MEN OF UNITY, by STEPHEN NeILL. SCM Press, London, 1960. 192 pp. : 

TURNING Wor LD, by Betty THOMPSON. Friendship Press, New York, pony 
128 pp. $2.95. 

THe SHIP UNDER THE Cross, by JOHN WEBSTER GRANT. The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, 1960, 106 pp. $2.00. 

TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNION, edited by James Gray, M.A. World Convention 
Edinburgh, 1960. 103 pp. 12s. 6d. & 10s. 

THe CHRISTIAN CONFLICT, by KENNETH SLACK. Edinburgh House Press, 
London, 1960. 110 pp. 6s. 

AGENTS OF RECONCILIATION, by ARNOLD B. Come. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1960. 176 pp. $3.95. 


“What we need is an ecumenical spirit, not necessarily more ecumenical 
literature” (p. 188), as Bishop Bell remarked at the Central Committee of 
the World Council at Davos. Fortunately, however, he himself left behind 
a short history of the ecumenical movement entitled The Kingship of Christ. 
In 1960 a German edition of this standard work was published, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be translated into other languages in the near future. 
The translation is by Pastor R. Dohrmann of Wolfsburg, and the introduction 
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is by Dr. Adolf Wischmann, President of the Foreign Department of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. 

In his — Bishop Bell recalls that Dr. Visser *t Hooft had kindly 
checked every chapter of his manuscript. The German edition also contains 
two supplementary chapters written by the Rev. Francis House, Associate 
General Secretary of the World C ouncil of Churches, on the development 
of the World Council from Evanston (1954) to Yale (1957). The first chapter 
contains a summary on the Kingship of Jesus Christ from the biblical point 
of view, and then briefly describes the main divisions of the Church through 
the centuries. The author describes the Reformation as a revolution within 
Western Christendom against the authority of the Pope. This seems to me 
to be a somewhat unfortunate definition, because it fails to do justice to the 
real intention of the Reformers. 

What is remarkable is the clarity with which, from chapter 2 onwards, the 
author describes the development of the three main trends whixh have contrib- 
uted to what William Temple called “the most important new fact of our 
times” mission (International Missionary Council), unity (Faith and 
Order) and service (Life and Work and Interchurch Aid and the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs). 

Finally, beyond the horizon of the community of service which the member- 
Churches of the WCC have become, Bishop Bell’s excellent book points to the 
object of Christian hope, the glorious vision of the new world already heralded 
by Christ, the coming Kingdom of God in which God will be all in all 


This history of ecumenism may now be illustrated by several outstanding 
names, thanks to Bishop Neill’s new book Men of Unity. In it he describes 
some prophets and servants of Christian unity some of whom have 
already passed on into the ranks of the C hurch Triumphant, others being 
still engaged in the combat of the Church Militant on earth with his usual 
literary skill and great experience. This book also merits translation into 
other languages, so that it can be read in churches all over the world 

In his introduction Bishop Neill shows, exactly from the same angle as 
Bishop Bell, that “the churches have entered on a new period of their history 
Hesitantly and uncertainly they have been led to respond to a new call, a 


new vocation, that seems to have been laid on them in our time by the Head 
of the Church himself” (p. 12). 


The 14 chapters which follow contain a succession of pictures of outstand- 
ing figures in the ecumenical movement, 


who pass before the reader’s eyes 
like a coloured film. The personalities described include Dr. John R Mott, 
Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, Bishop Charles Brent, Bishop Azariah, 
Archbishop Germanos, Archbishop William Temple, Dr. William Paton and 
Dr. Henrik Kraemer, Dietrich Bonhoeffer and D. T. Niles 

May one express the hope that one day Stephen Neill will add some other 
names to his wonderful portraits of * ‘Men of Unity” — those of Bishop 
G.K.A. Bell, of Father Couturier of Lyons (the founder of the Universal 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity), of Pastor Mare Boegnet 


and of Lesslie 
Newbigin ? 
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During a journey round the world lasting several months, from Europe 
to the Middle East, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Japan, Betty Thompson 
(an American journalist working for the World Council of Churches in New 
York) gives a lively and extremely readable account of what she learned from 
her contacts with Christians. Her task was to tell them about ways of witness 
and service and about the search for unity which is indispensable to mission 
work. Her book — Turning World — is illustrated with many excellent 
photographs by John Taylor of the World Council of Churches. Her many 
conversations with people in Japan, Canada and the Philippines make us 
realise that we belong to the world-wide church through obedience to Christ 
in the service of our brethren throughout the ecumenical movement. Every- 
where she discovered “the familiar ecumenical seal the boat riding three 
waves with the mast in the form of a Cross” and she writes : “Wherever 
you see that sign it indicates a journey on which we are embarked together. 
No sail, no rudder, no smoke-stacks are visible on this frail little boat. At the 
center is the cross of Christ from which all power and direction must come.” 
(p. 103). 

We find the same symbol The ship under the Cross — in the excellent 
book of John Webster Grant. He reminds us that the early Christians often 
represented the Church in their art as a ship. The members, who had climbed 
aboard by plunging through the waters of baptism, were now a crew navigating 
an ocean of temptation under the direction of Christ, their captain. The 
World Council of Churches has adopted the ship as a symbol of the ecumenical 
movement. In doing so it has in mind the three aspects of its primitive 
meaning : our loyal Obedience to one captain, our comradeship as sailors in 
the same ship, our charting of a purposeful course. In the symbolism of 
today the ship is surmounted by a cross, a further reminder of the course we 
are to follow and of the power ‘that fills our sails. The book is intended as a 
study of the ecumenical movement in its several aspects. It begins with the 
good news that Christ speaks through the Church to the world, runs quickly 
through the story of how the Churc h has understood and sometimes misunder- 
stood itself, and ends with an attempt to raise some useful questions about 
God’s will for us in the future. 

The first part of Towards Christian Union, edited and introduced by Prof. 
James Gray, describes the share and witness of the Disciples from the first 
World Convention of Churches of Christ in Washington 1930 to Edinburgh 
1960. The contributions of the Disciples in matter of baptism and inter- 
communion, of ministry, worship and organisation are presented °Y John 
E. Francis, William Mander, R. Norman Walters and J. Leslie Colver. 
In a second part Prof. Gray gives us a Selection of Documents on Faith and 
Order, prepared on behalf of ‘Churches of Christ, beginning with the formularies 
for presentation to the first meeting of Faith and Order, Geneva, 1920, and 
ending with The Recommendation of the Union Committee on “Guest 
Communion” approved by Annual Conference 1956. 


* * * 
In his captivating book, The Christian Conflict, KENNETH SLACK follows 


the Highways towards Christian Unity in a world divided by nationalism and 
race conflict, without forgetting the Church’s and our own inner conflict. 


» * * 
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In quite a different, positive perspective, Dr. Arnolf B. Come considers 

the Christian churches and the Christians as Agents of Reconciliation, whose 

task is to restore and fulfil God’s original and persistent purpose for His 
creation and to bring to baffled mz inkind the good news of Jesus Christ. 
J.G. BODMER 


MISSIONS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


VISION AND ACHIEVEMENT 1796-1956, by ELIzABeTH G. K. Hewat. A History 
of the Foreign Missions of the Churches united in the Church of Scotland 


Foreword by the late principal John Baillie. Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Lid. Edinburgh, 1960, 308 pp. 25s 


This book, published for the occasion of the fourth centenary of the Scot- 
tish Reformation, tells the history of one of the most important aspects of 
Scottish church-life. For the missionary task of the church was accepted 
by the Church of Scotland as a normal and essential part of her life — long 
before a discussion about the necessity and possibility of Integration of 
Church and Mission started. It is quite unlike the situation we find in many 
churches in continental Europe where the missionary challenge was accepted 
only by certain groups and ‘Societies’ within the churches. But this mission 
of the Church gave the Scottish parishes a worldwide outlook, a sense for the 
worldwide range of the life of the church 

Dr. Hewat’s vivid narrative takes the reader around the globe to all the 
spots where Scotsmen and Scotswomen have given the best years of their 
lives — not few are those who literally gave their lives — for the sake of the 
preaching of the Gospel. The West Indies, India, Africa, China, Arabia 
and the New Hebrides are the stages 

At a time, when students of theology look at the whole missionary enter- 
prise with suspicion, it is quite an experience to read this account. That sus- 
picion is largely due to the fact that too often the reports of missionaries about 
their work and the nations of Africa and Asia were rather meant to please 
certain religious tastes and not so much to tell the plain facts. Too much 
paternalism was linked with the missionary approach. Therefore, our church 
members are so astonished when they learn by their newspapers about the 
upheavals in those continents. Dr. Hewat’s book is very helpful at this very 
point. It brings back to our minds that tremendous urge men and women in 
the churches felt when they got word about the sending out of the Disciples 
of Christ. It shows the devotion, the spirit of sacrifice prevailing at that period 
It is astonishing to see how much of what we consider most modern and 
essential to-day has been aimed at and even tried out in the early days of 
missionary work : the experience of ‘ecumenical mission’ as worked out by 
the happy collaboration of individuals of different denominations for the 
sake of the ““Kingdom”’ (p. 12), the education programs aiming at the training 
of an indigenous élite and the multiracial co-education (Lovedale, S. Africa, 

172), integration of Church and Mission. All this happened in the first half 
of the 19th century ! be: 

Whosoever is concerned with the quest for the unity of the Church is 
struck by a note which occurs now and again: it is with regret, even with 
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protest, that the author shows the ill effects on the missionary work of the 
Disruption of 1843 which tore apart the Church of Scotland. The separation 
which occurred then had as cause the most serious question of the liberty 
of the Church within the state. As well as the church-members in Scotland 
the missionaries, doctors, teachers, nurses etc. parted from each other. But 
they drew the African and Asian congregations with them, although the 
issue as such was without any relevance to them. 

The minority-situation of the mission-churches calls for union much more 
than the situation of the older churches in the West (p. 124). There is no wonder 
that the movement for re-union grew there long before it could be felt in 
Scotland (cf. pp. 56, 77, 124, 216, etc.). 

When it comes down to the events of recent decades the impact of the 
ecumenical movement becomes more clear. The re-union of the Church of 
Scotland with the Free Church brings together parallel efforts in Christian 
institutions and congregations in all the mission-fields. We also see the Church 
of Scotland actively engaged in the discussions for church-unions in South 
India, North India and in different parts of Africa. The establishment of 
local Christian councils is again and again shown as sign of united action of 
Christian Churches over against a front of non-Christians. 

But it is here that we are confronted with a — perhaps inevitable — limit 
to the scope of this book. We are informed only occasionally about the total 
missionary-situation of the particular places which enter the picture. Mostly 
the action of the Church of Scotland-Mission fills the whole place. So it is 
difficult at times to evaluate the importance of the actual achievements in 
view of the work accomplished by other churches working on the same spot. It 
is also astonishing that there is no chapter about the World Missionary Confer- 
ence of 1910 which was held in Edinburgh. Was this of no significance for 
the Foreign Mission of the Scottish churches at that time? It might also 
have been interesting to read an account of the mission-mindedness = the 
Scottish parishes to- day, but it is only at the beginning of the book 1. e. in 
the early period of Foreign Missions, that the home-base comes into Sess 
directly. 

But apart from this lack we would consider this book as a helpful guide 
to a better knowledge of what Mission really means: the passing on of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. This task is the task of the Church, not merely of 
some pious souls. But it is this Mission which draws the otherwise separated 
churches together. One might speak here of ‘Vision’ — the vision of the 
church of Christ embracing men and women of all races and tongues and 
ages. That there is still a great amount of work to be achieved need not be 
said. So, the title of the book points to new stages of history for the Church ! 

EDUARD WILDBOLZ. 


POLITICAL CONFLICTS AND CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


THE COOPERATION OF THE CHURCHES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, by SEPPO 
A. TEINONEN. (English summary) Helsinki, 1960, 149 pp 

POLITICS AND EVANGELISM, by PHILIPPE MAURY. Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
New York, 1959, 120 pp. $2.95. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFLICTS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, by HERBERT BUTTER- 
FIELD. Harpers and Brother, New York, 1960, 123 pp. $3.00. 
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ETHICAL VALUES IN INTERNATIONAL DECISION MAKING, Stichting Grotius 
Seminarium, by B. LANDHEER AND OTHERS, Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 
1960, 103 pp. Fl. 3.75. 

ROMER 13, by PETER MEINHOLD. Kreuz-Verlag, Stuttgart, 1960, 182 pp. 
DM 7.80/9.80. 

EVANGILE ET LABARUM, by JeAN-MicHeL Hornus. Labor et Fides, Genéve, 
1960, 195 pp. Fr. 15. 

WEGE Des FRIEDENS, Gertrud Kunz zum 70. Geburtstag, Evangelischer Verlag, 
Zollikon, 1960, 256 pp. Fr. 16.30. 


The seriousness of the political conflicts which have occurred during 
the 20th century raises ‘urgent questions, which the Christisn conscience 
cannot ignore. 


Teinonen’s book shows how the ecumenical movement has felt the urgent 
need for practical witness on the part of the Church in the sphere of inter- 
national affairs. The ecumenical movement must deepen and clarify the 
theological bases of Christian action in face of the international problems ; 
but the attempts made to do so during the last few decades show that the 
loyal Church cannot shirk the duty of making its witness in a divided world 
in this particular form. 

Philippe Maury’s book contains many personal experiences. It tries to 
define the deep motives for Christian commitment in political affairs. The 
author never regards this commitment as an optional form of witness, but 
as an essential mark of loyalty to Our Lord. In the eschatological perspective 
in which it is written the political action of Christians has value by anz ilogy, 
not ontologically. It is these analogies, these signs of the Kingdom, that 
the Church must set up in a world which is still held in thrall by sin. It must 
announce the coming of the Lord “until he comes.” Contrary to the “*Piet- 
ists,”” the believer must take the world seriously and regard it as the essential 
stage for concrete action. Contrary also to the “Catholic” trend, the function 
of the C hurch, in its political commitment, is not to establish the Kingdom 
of God, but to announce its coming. What the author gives us is the definition 
of an attitude in which the Church, realising its duty to evangelise, constantly 
has to reformulate its message and express it in new forms of obedience in 
face of the political circumstances of the hour. 


Butterfield rightly deplores the lack of a more forceful method in analysing 
the great political conflicts of the 20th century. In international affairs decisions 
are improvised rather than the outcome of scientific judgment. The irre- 
concilable divisions within Europe at the time of the wars of religion were 
not surmounted until the principle of tolerance came into play, to release the 
tension. And what is needed in the conflict which divides the world today 
is to introduce an element which will release the tension. By stripping itself 
of the fortuitous forms whereby it has identified itself with certain political 
structures, Christianity can emerge from the status quo (which the traditional 
democracies are trying to defend) and at the same time forestall communism 
by responding to the urgent needs of the under-developed areas. Butterfield 
regards the principle of love as the ms uinspring of Christian action ; in his view, 
the principle of justice is only secondary. Is it not more correct, in the biblical 
perspective, to regard the C hristian demands of love and justice as two equally 
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essential motives of the faith ? And is not the testimony of the Church precisely 
the application to history and international politics of these two motives ? 
It is true, this testimony present a risk, but is it not precisely the risk of faith 
acting in the name of love and justive, realising that it is only in Christ that 
they are both fully incarnate ? 

The conference held in June 1958 by the Grotius Seminarium tried to 
bring out the importance of the social factor in the evolution of international 
relations. It is first of all within the limited social group that the individual 
can understand himself, and grasp the meaning of his responsibilities towards 
others. This principle is still possible within the setting of the national commun- 
ity, but it is no longer valid on the international plane, where the extremely 
complex relations between the different societies no longer permit the indi- 
vidual to understand his réle with regard to others. The mistake is to want 
already to conceive of international society as one vast state. Before this can be 
brought about, the individual states would have to subordinate their national 
interests to those of the international community. Only then could the ethical 
values which the individual can apprehend within the framework of the res- 
tricted group be extended into a system of international values in which man 
would rediscover contact with “the others” on his own scale. The basis of 
international ethics must therefore be sought in an indispensable element 
of continuity running from the individual to the widest form of society, 
passing through the national and regional communities. 


Meinhold’s book takes up the problem of Church and State and continues 
the discussion raised in Germany by Bishop Dibelius in his paper entitled 


Obrigkeit (authority). As a church historian, the author recalls the broad 
outlines of the relations between Church and State and analyses the changes 
which have taken place in these relations during the post- -Constantinian era 
in which we are living. In the different forms in which it manifests itself today, 
the State is more like the “power’’ opposed to the Church than the * ‘authority” 
instituted by God. Hence the conflict (open or concealed) today in the rela- 
tions between Church and State. The author devotes an im portant chapter 
to the problem of the Church and war. Ever since Tertullian and Lactantius, 
one of the attitudes adopted by Christians in face of military service imposed 
by the State has been pacifism. The invention of the modern weapons of 
mass destruction does not change the nature of the problem which the Chirstian 
conscience has to face, in every age of history. As in the past, man uses 
natural forces for evil ends. Thus, side by side with pacifism there is still 
room today for the attitude of the Christian who is prepared to defend certain 
ways of f life. The author himself cannot separate the Christian attitude to 
war from the fundamental attitude of the Church to the world. It is true, 
faith condemns sin (of which war is a manifestation) but it cannot repudiate 
the world which, despite its sinful nature, is still the place where Christ’s 
redeeming work is accomplished. 


Hornus undertakes a detailed study of the works of the Early Fathers in 
order to show that the doctrine of non-violence expressed the feeling of the 
majority of Christians up to the fourth century. The advent of the Constan- 
tinian era, which led Christians to abandon this clear position, was a sort of 
bargain concluded at the cost of loyalty to the Gospel. Now that the Con- 
stantinian era is at an end, it is time for Christians to rediscover their original, 
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authentic loyalty. The reader (whether his views are the same as the author’s 
or nc:) will find much important information in this book about patristic 
thought concerning Christian commitment in the world 
W ege des Friedens is a tribute to Madame Gertrud Kunz and to her devoted 
work for refugees and war-victims during the present century. The Christian 
Peace Movement, to which Madame Kunz has devoted herself whole-heart- 
edly and which has many branches all over Europe, expresses an attitude of 
service which is genuinely Christian. This spontaneous response to the suffer- 
ings of mankind undoubtedly has a hidden but close link with the theological 
reflections of the Church, as Karl Barth says in his letter of tribute. 


D. MICHELI. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ? 


MESSAGE AND MIssION, by EUGENE A. NipA, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1960, $5.00 

CHURCH EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW, by WESNER FALLAW, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1960, $3.75 


Those interested in getting people educated for Christian living will welcome 
both of these books. In spite of their different sounding titles, they approach 
the same problem from different aspects the one more cultural and technical 
in its contributions; the other drawing more on educational philosophy 
grounded in theology. Both books are based on the conviction that divine 
revelation is a matter of divine-human encounter and takes place in the form 
of a “dialogue.” For Dr. Nida this is how the Christian faith is communicated 
For Dr. Fallaw this is the means of Christian education. Both books are very 
readable, and one of the values of Message and Mission is that it puts into 
a layman’s language a subject which usually is expressed in terms geared to 
the specialists in the communications-linguistics field 

Message and Mission includes an analysis of the Biblical view of communi- 
cation from which the author infers that Biblical revelation is essentially 
incarnational. Church Education for tomorrow is entirely rooted in this 
assumption. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Nida is a specialist in linguistics and writes against a 
background of anthropological study, his book comes as welcome support 
for those in the field of Christian education, such as Dr. Fallaw and his ‘school,’ 
who are not finding it exactly easy to make headway in the Church with the 
view that education for Christian living derives from life within the fe llowship 
of the Church. It would be far more congenial to think that responsibility 
for Christian education can be unloaded onto the Church school teachers, 
or specialists who are called in to ‘get the job done.” In Dr. Fallaw’s book 
Christian education is a process which transcends catechetical teaching as 
well as the experimentalism of the Dewey-influenced liberalists. It is also 
more than the doctrinal sophistication which has — popular among 
Protestant adults in our middle-class congregations. For Dr rage whe 
writing certainly reflects awareness of the works of . irtin Buber, Christia 
education is a life- long sequence of innumerable sorts of experiences mediaied 
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by God to persons who are encountered by other persons who know them- 
selves as belonging to Jesus Christ, and whose life sets forth this fact. In 
relationship with such persons, God confronts others. The experience needs 
to be summed up in the verbal symbol which describes it. However, important 
as the verbal symbol may be, the symbols need validation in real life if they 
are to be potent in the on-going life and worship of the learner. Nida’s book 
is replete with illustrations that endorse this view of Dr. Fallaw. For instance, 
the importance of identifying the real-life experience which the symbol des- 
cribes is given in this home-spun way by Dr. Nida: 

“My wife and I... enjoy our bird feeder, where scores of birds come 
each day, especially i in the spring. But until we had a bird book by which 
to identify these beautiful creatures, we felt strangely cut off from our 
feathered friends. They remained strangers to us until we learned their 
names, and then in an almost uncanny way we seemed to have estab- 
lished rapport with them. The use of a “symbol by which to identify these 
birds had not in any way changed them or us, but it altered completely 


our feeling of relationship. Here lies the heart of our problem of sym- 
bolism (p. 4).” 


For Fallaw, the other side of this coin is equally true : knowing the words 
“Jesus Christ,” and the stories about him (as knowing the words ‘sparrow’ 
and ‘robin’) and being told that He is life-giving and life-changing, alone 
is not efficacious. Knowing about the Lord is no educating substitute for 
knowing Him directly, for experiencing in one’s own life the life- -giving, life- 
changing encounter with Him which is the birthright of every baptized per- 


son. According to Fallaw we are baptized into the Community of God's 
People in order to meet the living Christ there — again and again — and 
to learn to respond to Him. The matrix of human relationships which are 
the life and worship of the community are the ground of the divine revelation. 
It is among living men that the Word Incarnate is revealed as the living, 
loving, forgiving now present Lord. It also is among men that we learn to 
make our responses to Him, joyously, faithfully and appropriately. It is 
among those men who through baptism become the Men of God that we 
appropriately expect to find some living going on which reveals His living 
power among them. It is among this same Body that we also appropriately 
expect to find the support we all need to dare to live lives conditioned by trust 
in this Lord rather than by trust in the multiple gods of the secular society. 
The theological springboard of Fallaw’s philosophy of education is the 
Christian doctrine that the fruits of God’s redeeming acts can be known now, 
by anyone at any age, just as they were real-life events and facts-with-effects 
in Jesus’ day. But if the Church which is the redeemed community is also 
to be the revealing community, nurturing the novice, and helping the ‘old 
members’ to grow in Christ, it becomes clear that the Church (and every 
segment thereof — the Sunday School classroom, the Vestry meeting, the 
bazaar committee, the home visiting teams, the Bible class, the people at 
worship) really must then be the "hurch. Fallaw observes that 


“even as a class in only an aggregation of individuals save as inter- 
action, mutuality and organic relations prevail, so is a church only an 
organization of disparate selves unless those selves become unified in love 
for one another and God.” 
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The title of one of his chapters is “The Church as Educator.” Most of 
us might not find it convenient to think that Christian education is acommunity 
enterprise in which we, who never enter a classroom nonetheless ‘teach’ by 
and in our relationships with others. It will take a great deal of educating 
about Christian education before laymen, clergy and seminaries face up to 
the radical changes in parish life w hich are implicit in this view that the total 
parish experience is a divinely constituted means to help us get education in 
Christian living. 

Dr. Nida gives ample support to all this in his two chapters ““Communica- 
tion and the Total Cultural Context,” and “Communication and Social 
Structure.”” Nida is concerned to alert clergy and church leaders to the fact 
that what is meaningful behavior in one culture, or segment of society, does 
not necessarily convey the same meaning in another culture or social segment : 


“In the Mediterranean world a speaker normally stands very close 
to a person to whom he wishes to communicate. If we Americans are 
the receptors, it is very likely that we will tend to back away, for we 
normally maintain about two or three feet of distance *tween ourselves and 
any source of communication... We unconsciously interpret the advance 
as being overbearing, and our interlocutor in turn concludes that we are 
not interested or are trying to put him off.” 


Therefore, someone who has no such intention at all, can nonetheless, be 
conveying standoffishness, or hostility. It is a well-known fact that the word 
“school” applied to the Sunday morning instruction period for children, 
has conditioned many a child’s participation and receptivity 

Because of the close relation between communication means, symbolic 
behaviour, language forms, and the Gospel, Christian educators find it inva- 
luable to study the means and problems of communication, and some are 
getting much assistance in this through the insights of group dynamics 
Church boards in the USA, Canada, Australia and Japan are sponsoring 
laboratory experiences in “church and group life’’ where clergy and laity can 
learn through first-hand experience the impact of human behaviour on Gospel 
communication. 

The educational philosophy which permeates Fallaw’s book pivots on the 
principle that learning is living and living is learning, and that although we 
do not necessarily learn by experience, it is only in and through experience 
that we learn the things that make an impact on our living. This finds a 
supporting corrollary in Dr. Nida’s information about the effect of mass 
media to which we in the western world are so wed. We think the wider 
the audience the more valuable the message, and the more who come to 
hear the sermon preached through the loud-speaker (and we are proud when 
we have so many people that the inter-comm system must be used !) the more 
effective the Church is obviously. According to Dr. Nida this is not 
obvious at all, in fact, the opposite is apt to be true. The more generalized 
the message to “fit everybody,” the less it is apt to fit anybody in a way that 
really matters. 


Fallaw minces no words in investing the parish pastor with primary res- 
ponsibility for teaching. He takes strong exception to the practice popular 
today which encourages clergy to relinquish if not actually to reject, their 
teaching responsibilities, and turn it over to a paid staff member or to volunteer 
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assistance. He is impatient of the breech which tends to prevail between 
theologians and Christian educators, and will be content with nothing less 
than an integration of theology and education. Since Christian education 
has re-discovered its roots in scriptural theology and calls for an ecclesiology 
that actually contributes a great deal to a fuller appreciation of the nature 
of the Church, it should be easier for theologians and educators to abide one 
another. 

One of the most important parts of this book is the role of the pastor- 
teacher, because it raises for consideration again the highly important question 
of a “teaching ministry.” Fallaw gives a detailed proposal for how seminaries 
might undertake the much neglected task of equipping the clergy to teach. 
Not all readers, and certainly not all seminaries will find his proposals congen- 
ial, but the book will have carried out a greatly needed service to the Church 
if it provokes the seminaries into more responsible action on behalf of the 
Church’s educational task. 

EMMA Lou BENIGNUS. 
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